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PREFACE 


The  old  terriers  belonging  to  the  Parish  Church  of  Leeds 
and  its  chapelries  usually  mention  the  church  plate.  All 
the  vessels  are  of  post-Reformation  date  and  examination  of 
them  reveals  the  interesting  fact  that  the  dates  of  all  the  old 
communion  cups  are  of  close  sequence,  viz:  the  Parish 
Church  1610;  St.  Michael,  Headingley,  1630;  St.  Matthew, 
Chapel- Allerton,  1632;  St.  John,  Briggate,  1634;  and  St. 
Mary,  Beeston,  1637.  This  monograph  has  resulted  from 
the  attempt  to  elucidate  the  reason  for  this  early  seventeenth 
century  acquisition  of  communion  cups  (church  plate). 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  G.  E.  Kirk  for  his  suggestions  and 
for  extracts  from  the  visitation  records  of  1764  which  he 
copied  from  the  originals  at  Bishopthorpe :  the  Vicar  of 
Leeds  and  the  incumbents  of  the  chapelries,  for  the  opport- 
unity of  examining  the  plate  in  their  care;  and  to  Miss  A.  G. 
Foster,  for  the  information  from  the  churchwardens' 
accounts  of  Sandal  Magna.  I  am  indebted  to  the  York- 
shire Archaeological  Society  for  the  loan  of  illustrations  of 
the  plate  of  Leeds  Parish  Church  and  Farnley  Church,  and  to 
Mr.  Kirk  for  illustrations  of  plate  of  the  churches  at  Farnley, 
Beeston  and  Chapel- Allerton.  Mr.  T.  Watson  of  Lythe 
has  consented  to  the  use  of  his  photograph  of  the  Goath- 
land  chalice,  which  is  copyright,  and  Mr.  George  Denham 
has  presented  the  photograph  of  the  plate  of  Holy  Trinity 
church ;  to  both  these  gentlemen  I  am  indebted.  I  also 
acknowledge  the  work  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Grainger  in  making 
photographs  to  illustrate  other  plate. 


St.  Dunstan's  day,  1949. 


J.  SPRITTLES. 
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PART  I 
Leeds  Parish  Church 

There  can  be  very  few  churches  in  the  country  which 
equal,  in  weight  of  silver  or  quantity  of  pieces,  the  plate 
possessed  by  Leeds  Parish  Church;  but  in  considering  the 
use  of  this  plate  over  three  centuries,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  also  the  plate  in  the  possession  of  the  chapelries 
of  Leeds  and  its  use,  particularly  the  oldest  plate  to  be 
found  in  these  churches.  The  old  plate  comprises  cups, 
patens  or  covers,  flagons  and  alms-dishes,  these  being  the 
more  familiar  pieces  to  be  found  in  our  churches;  the 
modern  plate  will  include  chalices,  crosses  and  staves  or 
maces,  where  the  heads  are  of  silver  or  other  metal  fashioned 
by  a  craftsman.  The  fact  that  the  old  pieces  are  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  an  amount  of  care  has  been  given  by 
vicars  and  churchwardens  in  the  past,  but  it  is  often  found 
that  an  old  cup  has  been  melted  down  and  replaced  by  a 
modern  chalice,  the  cup  having  been  the  product  of  a 
craftsman  silversmith  who  spent  much  time  and  care  in 
working  the  precious  metal  into  a  vessel  he  considered 
worthy  of  his  mark. 

So  far  as  the  writer  can  trace,  the  Leeds  Parish  Church 
has  lost  but  one  silver  vessel  during  a  period  of  more  than 
two  hundred  years,  and  that  a  flagon  made  in  1638.  Ralph 
Thoresby  in  his  Ducatus  Leodiensis  makes  mention  of  this 
flagon;  he  informs  us  that  "it  was  the  gift  of  Thomas  Croft 
of  Miln-hill,  to  be  used  at  the  Eucharist  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Leeds,  Anno  Domini  1638.'"  What  has  become 
of  this  flagon?  Another  flagon  of  plated  silver  given  by 
J.  Bickerton  Turner  was  lent  to  a  daughter  church  and  care 
was  taken  to  make  a  note  in  the  inventory  at  the  date  of  loan, 
but  after  the  daughter  church  closed  its  doors,  the  flagon 
was  forgotten,  probably  owing  to  a  change  of  vicar,  church- 
wardens or  verger,  and  it  cannot  now  be  traced. 

1,      Due.  Lead;  1715,  p.59. 
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After  the  Easter  vestry,  a  Court  of  Visitation  for  the 
archdeaconry  is  held,  when  new  wardens  are  summoned  to 
make  the  declaration  for  the  due  execution  of  their  office, 
"with  their  presentments  ready  filled  up  and  signed."  The 
question  is  asked,  "Has  your  terrier  and  inventory  been 
examined  and  revised?"  The  replies  must  surely  be 
interesting.  The  question  arises,  how  often  does  the  cleric 
in  authority  ask  to  see  the  inventory  and  terrier?  Both  are 
pertinent  questions.  How  can  the  goods  owned  by  each 
church  be  verified  unless  these  documents  are  properly 
checked  and  of  current  date?  The  vicar  or  rector  and 
churchwardens  are  the  official  custodians  of  the  church  and 
its  goods,  the  churchwardens  being  responsible  to  the 
people.  Not  all  churches  have  a  painstaking  verger  or 
parish  clerk,  but  Leeds  appears  to  have  been  fortunate  in 
having  competent  and  trustworthy  men  to  serve  the  church 
in  that  capacity. 

Occasionally  the  question  is  asked,  is  it  necessary  for 
a  church  to  have  a  quantity  of  cups,  patens  and  flagons; 
do  the  clergy  use  all  of  them?  The  reply,  so  far  as  Leeds 
is  concerned,  is  not  very  difficult,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  delve  a  little  into  the  past  for  an  answer. 

It  was  the  practice  of  our  forefathers,  if  living  in  Leeds 
or  in  close  proximity,  to  attend  the  Parish  Church  for 
public  v/orship  and  the  service  of  Holy  Communion,  and 
although  there  were  chantries,  there  was  no  other  church  in 
the  township  of  Leeds  until  St.  John  the  Evangelist  was 
built  by  the  benefactor  John  Harrison  in  1634.  As  the 
service  of  the  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated  at  the  Parish 
Church,  one  rightly  expects  to  find  in  the  possession  of 
that  church  one  or  more  vessels  that  were  in  use  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  the  fact  is,  there  is  but  one  communion  cup, 
a  vessel  assayed  with  the  London  hallmark  and  date  letter  of 
1 610,  so  that  whatever  vessels  were  in  use  from  the  time  of 
Edward  VI  to  the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century 


have  been  lost.  The  following  items  extracted  by  Thoresby 
from  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  1558/9,  being  the  first 
year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  are  quoted  in  the  Vicar ia  Leo- 
diensis:  "paid  for  two  thousand  and  a  half  breades  to  serve 
the  parish  withal,  8s.  4d.  Item,  wyne  to  the  same  purpose, 
£^  1 6s.  6d.^"  The  vessels  then  in  use  would  in  all  probability 
be  a  cup  and  paten  made  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
It  is  most  certain  that  a  church  of  the  importance  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Leeds  would  have  vessels  from  pre- 
Reformation  times,  but  the  fate  of  them  is  known  to  the 
student  of  church  plate.  There  was  plate  pertaining  to  the 
two  chantries  of  Our  Lady  in  the  church  which  in  1 548  was 
valued  at  26s.  8d.,  while  that  of  the  chantry  of  St.  Katherine 
was  valued  at  40  shillings^*;  even  after  the  accession  of 
Mary,  the  commissioners  who  surveyed  church  goods  c. 
1553  were  authorized  to  leave  one  or  two  chalices  for  use  in 
parish  churches;  the  vessels  in  use  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  most  probably  vanished  during  the  Common- 
wealth, as  did  many  others,  and  the  Jacobean  cup  still  to  be 
seen  was  probably  saved  from  destruction  by  some  devout 
churchman  who  was  perceptively  alive  to  the  trend  of 
events  in  those  troublous  times. 

The  Jacobean  cup  is  a  typical  early  seventeenth  century 
communion  cup,  having  a  triple  interlacing  belt  round  the 
bowl,  a  device  extensively  used  about  that  time,  a  short 
stem  with  a  circular  knop,  and  a  moulded  foot.  It  is 
slightly  larger  than  some  of  the  Elizabethan  cups  sometimes 
found  in  our  churches,  and  would  no  doubt  have  a  cover 
for  use  as  a  paten  when  originally  made:  the  cover  is 
missing. 


*.     Vicaria'Leod.,  1724,  p.46. 

*.     Yorkshire  chantry  surveys,  11,  Surtees  Soc,  xcii,  214-6. 
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INVENTORY 

Abbreviations 

Lh  —  Leopard's  head 

Lhc  —  Leopard's  head  crowned 

Lp  —  Lion  passant 

Brit  —  Britannia 

Lhe  —  Leopard's  head  erased 

Vic.  head  —  Victoria's  head  (duty  mark) 

Description  of  the  Old  Cups,  Nos.  1 — 8 

No.  1  is  of  silver  gilt  and  simple  in  design,  having  a  moulded 
foot,  narrow  knop  on  stem  and  a  bell-shaped  bowl.  Height 
9|''  depth  of  bowl  5i'',  dia.  of  bowl  4f",  dia.  of  foot  4f". 
2  J"  down  from  the  rim  is  a  belt  f "  wide  being  triple  inter- 
laced and  of  leaf  design,  a  feature  often  found  on  Elizabethan 
and  early  seventeenth  century  Cups,  without  doubt  re- 
presenting the  Trinity.  In  crudely  cut  roman  lettering  is 
the  following  inscription:  "FOR  THE  CHURCH  OF 
LEEDES,  IN  YORKESHIER."    Underneath  is  marked 

No.  I     Wt  20. 

Hallmarks — i.  N  Lombardic  cap.  2.  Lp.    3.  Lhc.    4.  MC 
or  RC  in  shield.    London  1610.    Maker  not  traced. 
See  Plate  in  [a). 

No.  2  Cup  has  a  bell-shaped  bowl,  narrow  knop  on  stem 

with  moulded  foot  and  is  of  silver  gilt.    Height  9!",  depth 

of  bowl  5 1",  dia.  of  bowl  4f",  dia  of  foot  4-|". 

It  is  inscribed:  "FOR  THE  CHURCH  OF  LEEDS  IN 

YORKSHERE."    Also  engraved  on  the  bowl  is  the 

hanging  fleece  facing  sinister  and  beneath  in  a  scroll  the 

inscription  "Sumptibus  Incolarum  Parochiae  de  Leeds." 

Under  the  foot  is  marked  No.  2,  wt  19-10. 

Hallmarks — i.  Indistinct  probably  CH.    2.  Brit.    3.  Lhe. 

4.  N  Court  hand.    London  1708.    Maker  not  traced. 

See  Plate  III  {d). 
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No.  3  Cup  is  of  silver  gilt,  the  style,  ornamentation  and 
dimensions  are  the  same  as  No.  2.  Underneath  the  foot — 
No.  3  wt  18-17. 

Hallmarks — i.  C.H.    2.  Brit.    3.  Lhe.    4.  O.  Court  hand, 
indistinct.    London  1 7 1 1  / 1 2 .    Maker  not  traced . 
See  Plate  in  {i^. 

No.  4  Cup  is  of  silver  gilt  and  is  similar  in  style  to  Nos.  2 
and  3  but  the  spelling  in  the  inscription  is  altered.  Height 
9f^  depth  of  bowl  dia.  of  bowl  4f^  dia.  of  foot  4f". 
It  is  inscribed  "FOR  THE  CHURCH  OF  LEEDS  IN 
YORKSHIRE."  Under  the  foot  is  marked  No.  4  wt  20-9. 
Hallmarks — i.  P.  2.  Lp.  3.  Lhc.  4.  r,  Roman  small. 
London  1752.  Makers  probably  W.  Shaw  and  Wm. 
Prest. 

There  is  a  Flagon  at  St.  Michael's  Church,  Headingley, 
made  by  the  same  makers. 

No.  7  Paten  was  also  made  by  Shaw  &  Prest  in  1752. 
See  Plate  in  {f). 

No.  5  Cup  is  of  silver  gilt  but  is  not  numbered  under  the 
foot.  The  foot  having  been  repaired  probably  obscures 
the  number.  This  Cup  has  a  very  narrow  knop  and  leans 
from  the  base  of  stem  caused  by  undue  pressure  while 
cleaning.  Height  depth  of  bowl  dia.  of  bowl  4f 
dia.  of  foot  4f Around  the  bowl  is  inscribed  in  roman 
large  letters  "EX  DONO  DNAE  ANN^E  CROWLE 
Xmo  AUGUSTI  MDCLXXVI." 

Hallmarks — i.  I.S.  with  mullet  above.  2.  Lp.  3.  Lhc. 
4.  G.  London  1722.  Maker  James  Smith,  entered  1720. 
As  this  cup  is  mentioned  by  Thoresby  in  171 5  the  date 
letter  1722  must  have  been  punched  probably  after  repair. 
Thoresby  informs  us  the  cup  was  given  by  the  daughter  of 
Edward  Atkinson,  late  Alderman  of  Leeds,  who  gave  a 
flagon  in  1676.  She  married  George  Crowle  and  according 
to  the  register  of  burials  at  Leeds  Parish  Church,  Ann,  wife 
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of  Mr.  George  Crowle  of  Brigait  died  August  nth,  1676; 
this  is  one  day  different  from  that  inscribed  on  the  cup. 
Five  months  later,  2nd  January,  1676  (O.S.)  is  recorded  the 
burial  of  Mr.  George  Crowle  of  Brigait,  merchant,  M,  in 
the  middle  Alley. 

See  Plate  III  (b). 

No.  6  Cup  is  of  silver  gilt.  Height  depth  of  bowl  5^'', 
dia.  of  bowl  4I",  dia.  of  foot  4I".  On  the  bowl  in  cursive 
lettering  is  the  following.  "Hunc  Calicem  Eucharistiae 
Sacrum  Maria  Killingbeck  Vidua  Revdi.  Joannis  Killing- 
beck  Hujus  Ecclesiae  quondam  Vicarii  Gratitudinis  ergo 
Pie  &  Munifice  Contulit  Anno  Dom.  1730." 
A  small  knop  is  on  the  stem. 

Hallmarks — i.  ML  in  lozenge  with  2  mullets.  2.  Lp. 
3.  Lhc.  4.  Q  (reversed).  London  1731.  Maker — Mary 
Lofthouse,  entered,  1731.    Weight  and  number  not  given. 

See  Plate  III  {e). 

No.  7  Cup  is  of  silver  gilt.  Height  depth  of  bowl 
dia.  of  bowl  4I",  dia.  of  foot  4I''.  The  inscription  and 
hallmarks  are  the  same  as  No.  6.  The  foot  has  been 
repaired  and  a  copper  plate  fixed  inside  the  foot,  the  plate 
being  pierced.  Weight  and  number  not  given.  London 
1 73 1.  Maker — Mary  Lofthouse. 

See  Plate  III  [h]. 

No.  8  Cup  is  of  silver  gilt.  Height  9^",  depth  of  bowl 
5 1",  dia.  of  bowl  4f'',  dia.  of  foot  4^",  This  cup  bears 
no  inscription.  It  has  a  small  knop  on  stem. 
Hallmarks — i.  CH  (reversed).  2.  Lp.  3.  Lhc.  4.  e 
(roman  small).  London  1781.  Maker  not  traced.  Under 
the  foot  is  inscribed  No.  8.  20  02.  1780. 

See  Plate  III  {c). 
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Description  of  the  Old  Flagons 

There  are  six  old  flagons,  each  of  silver  gilt,  having  a 
thumb  piece  but  no  spout. 

No.  1  is  the  largest,  being  12"  high  to  the  top  of  a  rounded 
convex  lid.  Dia.  of  top  5!",  dia.  of  base  8^".  Underneath 
is  marked  No.  i  wt  67.  Inscribed  in  cursive  lettering 
within  a  wreath,  at  the  top  of  which  is  engraved  a  sanctuary 
knocker,  "The  Gift  of  Edward  Atkinson  late  Alderman  of 
Leeds,  deceased,  for  the  service  of  God's  holy  Altar  In  St. 
Peter's  Church  there.  Ano:  Dom:  1676." 
Hallmarks  on  the  lid  also  on  the  body  under  rim  and  maker"* s 
mark  on  handle — i.  TL.  2.  Lhc.  3.  Lp.  4.  T  (black 
letter  capital).  London  1676.  Maker  not  traced. 
The  mark  is  quoted  in  Jackson's  English  Goldsmiths  and  their 
Marks  ^.  130. 

See  Plate  I. 

No.  2  has  a  knop  on  lid  with  pierced  trefoil  ornament. 
Height  to  top  of  knob  1 3I'',  dia.  of  rim  4f dia.  of  base  j"- 
Underneath  is  marked  No.  2  wt  59.  Within  engraved 
leafy  scrollwork  and  slung  from  the  mouth  of  a  lion  is  the 
hanging  fleece  facing  dexter.  Inscribed  below  in  a  scroU 
"Sumptibus  Incolarum  Parochiae  de  Leeds,"  and  between 
rams'  horns  and  head  "Anno,  1704." 
Translation — "At  the  cost  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Parish 
of  Leeds. 

Hallmarks  on  lid  and  under  rim  also  maker'' s  mark  on  handle, 
I.  Lo.  2.  Brit.  3.  Lhe.  4. 1  (Court  hand.)  London  1704. 
Maker's  mark  indistinct  probably  Seth  Lofthouse. 

See  Plate  II  [e). 

No.  3  is  in  general  the  same  as  No.  2.  Height  to  the  top  of 
knob  13I'',  dia.  of  rim  4f",  di:^.  '      .  e  Underneath  is 

marked  No.  rk  and  tlie  motto 

are  the  same  as  No.  2  but  the  date  13  omitted. 
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Hallmarks  under  rim  and  inside  lid — i.  Lhe.  2.  Brit.  3.  CH. 
4.  N  (Courthand).    London  1708.    Maker  not  traced. 

See  Plate  II  {c). 

No.  4."  Height  13!",  dia.  at  rim  4I",  dia.  of  base  7^''. 
Underneath  No.  4  W  57-15.  Within  a  wreath  in  roman 
lettering  is  inscribed  "Ds  Thomas  Pease,  Mercator  Lagen- 
ham  hanc  Argenteam,  Ecclesiae  ParochiaU  de  Leeds 
Munifice  Contulit  Ano  Dom  1708. 

Hallmarks  on  lid — i.  Lhe.  2.  Lo.  3.  Brit.  4.  N  (Court 
hand). 

Hallmarks  under  rim — i.  Lo.  2.  Brit.  3.  Lhe.  4.  N 
(Court  hand).  London  1708.  Maker,  Seth  Lofthouse, 
entered  1697. 

This  flagon  is  said  to  have  been  a  consideration  for  a  pew 
to  which  he  was  admitted  by  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens. 
P.  5  7  Whitaker's  Ducatus  Leodiensis. 
See  Plate  II  {b). 

No.  5.    Height  13^'',  dia.  of  rim  4%\  t)ase  7J". 

Underneath  is  marked  No.  5.  Wt.  60-10.    Inscribed  in 
script  lettering  "In  usum  Ecclesiae  de  Leeds  1736." 
Hallmarks  inside  lid  and  under  rim — i.  TR.    2.  Lp.    3.  Lhe. 
4.  a  (romanj small).  London  1736.  Maker — Thomas  Rush, 
entered  1724. 
See  Plate  II  [d). 

No.  6  the  gilt  being  almost  gone  from  the  exterior.  Height 
to  top  of  knob  12",  dia.  of  rim  4'',  dia.  of  base  6|".  Under- 
neath is  marked  No.  6  Wt.  41 .  Inscribed  in  script  lettering 
"In  usum  Ecclesiae  de  Leeds.  1736." 

Hallmarks  inside  lid — i.  Lhe.  2.  a.  (roman  small).  3.  TR. 
4.  Lp. 

Hallmarks  under  rim — i.  TR  (indistinct).  2.  Lp.  3.  a. 
4.  Lhe.  Maker's  mark  on  handle.  London  1736.  Maker, 
Thomas  Rush,  entered  1724. 

See  Plate  II  {a). 
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Description  of  the  Old  Patens 

There  are  eight,  each  of  silver  gilt  and  in  style  as  a 
dinner  plate. 

No.  1  is  lo"  in  diameter  and  depressed  f i^"  Rim  with 
moulded  edge.  Underneath  is  marked  wt.20-11.  Inscribed 
in  script  lettering  "Hanc  patellam  Deo  et  Altari  sacram 
Tho.  Simpson  de  Leedes,  gen:  D.D.D.  1720." 
Translation — This  Holy  Dish  consecrated  for  God's  altar 
was  given  by  Thomas  Simpson  of  Leeds,  gentleman,  in 
1720. 

Hallmarks — i.  crown,  rose  P.Y.  2.  Brit.  3.  Lhe.  4.  E 
(roman  capital).    London  1720.  Maker — Benjamin  Pyne. 

No.  2  is  marked  wrongly  No.  6.  Wt.20-13.  Dimensions 
are  as  No.  i.  The  inscription  and  hallmarks  are  the  same 
as  No.  I  and  are  a  pair. 

No.  3  is  10"  in  diameter,  depressed  f rim  i^"  with  moulded 
edge.  Wt.20-3.  Inscribed  in  script  lettering  "In  usum 
Ecclesiae  de  Leeds,  1736." 

Hallmarks — i.  TR.    2.  Lp.    3.  a  (roman  small).    4.  Lhc. 
London  1736.  Maker — Thomas  Rush. 
No.  4.   Wt.  21-4. 
No.  5.   Wt.  21-2. 

No.  6.   Wt.  21-6  (wrongly  marked  No.  2). 

Nos.  3,  4,  5  and  6  are  alike  in  every  detail  except  weight  and 

number. 

No.  7  is  10"  in  diameter;, depressed  rim  i  J"  with  moulded 
edge.  Wt.2i-8.  Inscribed  in  script  lettering  "In  usum 
Ecclesiae  de  Leeds,  1752." 

Hallmarks — i.  Lp.    2.  Lhc.    3.  r  (roman  small).    4.  wsp 
London  1752.    Makers — Shaw  &  Prest. 
No.  8  Paten,  dimensions  as  No.  7,  wt.  1802.    1781.  This 
Paten  bears  no  inscription. 

Hallmarks—!,  probably  R  L  or  R  Z.  2.  e  (roman  small). 
5.  Lp.    4.  Lhc.    London  1781.    Maker  not  traced. 
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No.  9  Paten  stands  on  3  feet,  has  a  moulded  edge  and  has 
been  repaired.  (This  piece  has  been  badly  handled  by  some 
careless  person).    Dia.        height  |". 

Hallmarks — i.  BA.  2.  Lhe.  3.  Brit.  4.  F  (roman 
capital) .  London  1 72 1 .  Maker — Edward  Barrett,  entered 
1715. 

Alms  Dish  or  "decent  bason"  of  silver  gilt  is  a  fine  piece 
of  plate.  Dia.  14'',  depressed  i  J'',  moulded  edge  Y dia.  of 
bason  io|".  Underneath  is  marked  No.  i  wt  45.  It  is 
inscribed  "Deo  Et  Altari  Sacram  Patellam  banc  Sarah 
Robinson,  Revdi  Hen:  Robinson,  Eccles:  D.  JOHAN. 
EVANG.  de  Leeds  nuper  Incumbentis  pientissima  Conjux. 
Debita  Devotione.  D.D.D.C.Q.  Anno  Domo.  1698." 
Below  this  inscription  is  engraved  a  shield  with  Coat  of 
Arms  surrounded  by  a  mantle  of  fruit  and  flowers.  It 
bears  the  following  charges — quarterly  ist  and  4th  a 
chevron  between  3  martlets,  2nd  and  3rd  a  lion  rampant 
with  a  bordure  engrailed.  Below  the  shield  is  "Satura- 
buntur  pinquedine.  Domus  tua,  et  fluvio  deliciarum 
tuarum  potabis  eos.    Psalm  36.8." 

Hallmarks — i.  Crown,  mullet,  PY.    2.  Brit.  3.  Lhe.  4.  C 
(Courthand).    London  1698.  Maker — Benjamin  Pyne. 
Thoresby  describes  this  piece  as  "a  noble  bason,  double 
gilt  Cost  ;£22."    He  also  mentions  J.  Johnson,  Londini 
fecit.    This  is  not  inscribed  on  the  dish. 

Translation — Sarah  Robinson,  the  most  pious  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Robinson,  lately  Incumbent  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  Church  of  Leeds,  as  an  act  of  devotion  gave  this 
holy  dish  and  consecrated  same  as  a  gift  to  God's  Altar  in 
the  year  1698. 

The  plate  already  described  concludes  all  that  was  in 
use  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  it  now  remains 
to  describe  what  may  be  termed  modern  plate. 
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A  Chalice  with  semi-hemispherical  bowl  has  leafy  engrav- 
ing from  the  collar  if'  up  the  bowl.  Height  8^'',  depth  of 
bowl  2|",  dia.  of  bowl  4l'\  dia.  of  foot  5".  The  foot  is 
six-foil  with  points  and  has  a  pierced  moulding  high. 
One  spandril  has  a  raised  Crucifix  and  on  each  point  of  the 
foot  is  a  semi-precious  stone.  The  hexagonal  stem  has  a 
knop  with  quatre-foil  studdings,  each  holding  a  semi- 
precious stone,  i.e.,  garnet  or  amethyst.  The  neck  holds 
twelve  pearls  being  two  each  side  and  there  are  three  rows 
of  semi-precious  stones  under  the  knop,  the  upper  row 
having  six  studs  of  which  two  stones  are  missing* 
the  middle  row  has  twelve  studs  and  the  lowest  row  six 
studs.  Inside  the  foot  is  an  iron  plate. 
Hallmarks — i.  TC  (indistinct).  2.  Lp.  3.  Lh.  4.  p 
EC 

(black  letter  small).    5.  Vic.  head.    London,  1871. 

*  The  stones  were  replaced  free  of  cost  by  Mr.  Walter  Phillips^ 
Jeweller.^  Leeds,  1946. 

The  Paten  companion  to  the  above  chalice,  dia.  yj",  rim 
if"  with  moulded  edge.  It  has  a  sixfoil  depression  with  the 
Agnus  Dei  in  the  centre  within  a  triple  circle  if"  dia. 
Around  the  rim  "Agnus  Dei  Qui  Tollis  Peccata  Mundi 
Miserere  Nobis 

Hallmarks — i .  TC  the  remaining  marks  punched  diamond- 
EC  wise. 

Lp 
Lh  p 
Vic. 

head  London  1 8 7 1 .    Maker  not  traced. 

Two  Chalices  both  silver  plated;  height  8 J",  dia.  of  bowl 
4^'',  dia.  of  foot  5",  depth  of  bowl  zf ".  The  foot  is  sixfoil 
with  hexagonal  stem,  the  knop  being  pierced  with  six 


lozenge-shaped  moulded  studs,  the  studs  of  one  chalice 
being  plated  gold.  On  one  spandrel  of  the  foot  are  the 
sacred  initials  I.H.S.  Inscribed  under  the  foot  is  a  cross, 
also  "Deo  et  Ecclesiae  S,  Petri  Leods  dedit  R.  B.  Turner 
MDCCCLXIX." 

Two  Patens  companion  to  the  two  chalices  are  silver 
plated.  The  dimensions  being:  dia.  6|",  rim  if"  with 
moulded  edge,  depressed  f'.  Around  the  rim  in  capital 
letters  "O  LAMB  OF  GOD  THAT  TAKEST  AWAY 
THE  SINS  OF  THE  WORLD  HAVE  MERCY  UPON 
US."  In  the  centre  within  a  double  circle  i^"  dia.  is  the 
Agnus  Dei.  Underneath  a  cross,  Deo  et  Ecclesiae  S. 
Petri,  Leods  dedit  R.  B.  Turner,  MDCCCLXIX. 
Donor — Richard  Bickerton  Turner.  He  became  a  Magist- 
rate of  Leeds  in  1867. 

A  Chalice  with  a  wide  sixfoil  moulded  foot  has  bell-shaped 
bowl  hexagonal  stem  with  knop  and  castellations,  three 
sides  of  the  knop  being  pierced.    Height  yf dia.  of  bowl 

depth  of  bowl  zf",  dia.  of  foot  6|". 
The  sacred  initials  I  H  C  are  engraved  on  a  spandrel  of  the 
foot.  Inscribed  around  5  foils  "Edwardus  S.  Talbot 
D.D.  Vic:  Leod:  et  Lavinia  uxor  ejus  connubia  per  annos 
XXV  felicissima  conjuncti  MDCCCLXX-MDCCCXCV. 
Deo  Gratias." 

Hallmarks  on  howl  and  under  foot — i.  CK.    2.  Lp.    3.  Lhc. 
4.  U  (roman  cap.).    London  1895.  Maker — Krall. 
There  is  no  Paten  to  this  Chalice. 

A  Paten  on  a  circular  foot  with  stem,  unique  in  style 
having  six  gold  coins  inserted.  Dia.  8j"  depressed  f". 
Height  i^",  dia.  of  foot  4f".  The  dish  is  tenfoil  with  five 
principals  or  cusps  as  a  rose,  and  in  each  trefoil  is  inserted  a 
gold  coin.  In  the  centre  is  a  Spanish  gold  coin  of  Carol 
iii  1782  half  quadruple.  The  coins  set  in  the  principals 
are — i.  English  sovereign  Queen  Victoria  1842.    2.  French 
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Republic  20  franc  piece  1849.  5-  Spanish  pistole  Carol 
iii  1787.  4.  Spanish  half  pistole  Carol  iii  1788.  5.  French 
Louis  xviii  20  franc  piece  1819.  All  the  coins  are  in  very 
good  condition.  Inscribed  under  the  foils  "The  coins  in 
this  Paten  were  found  on  the  body  6f  George  Benjamin 
Maule  esq,  who  was  killed,  together  with  fourteen  fellow 
travellers,  on  the  night  of  the  14th  September  A.D.  1850, 
by  being  washed  down  a  mountain  torrent  into  the  Sea, 
near  Oropesa,  on  the  coast  of  Valencia,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Spain."  Inscribed  beneath  the  foot,  "Dedicated  to  the 
holy  services  of  Leeds  Parish  Church  by  his  brother  the 
Recorder." 

Hallmarks — i.  GA.  2.  Lp.  3.  Lh.  4.  o  (black  letter  small). 
5.  Vic.  head.  London  1869.  Maker — George  Angell. 

A  Spoon,  with  pierced  bowl,  used  as  an  Intinction  Spoon. 
Length  6^",  bowl  if"  x  |".  It  is  of  the  Rat-tail  style  with 
narrow  handle  tapering  to  a  cone  with  point.  The  only 
mark  is  the  lion  passant  on  the  handle.  It  is  Georgian 
(circa  1750). 

Spoons  of  this  type  are  rare  and  were  made  from  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  until  the  third  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  teaspoon  size  variety  formed 
part  of  the  tea  equipage  and  was  used  probably  for  picking 
the  tea  leaves  out  of  the  cups.  The  larger  variety,  if 
found  amongst  church  plate,  was  used  for  picking  the  lees 
out  of  the  communion  wine. 

A  Loving  Cup  with  two  handles  plated  on  copper  (Shef- 
field plate).    Height  5 J",  dia.  of  bowl  4^'',  of  foot 
No  marks.    This  cup  was  used  as  a  communion  cup  at  the 
Railway  Arch  Mission. 

Baptismal  Pearl  Shell  with  silver  semi-surround.  The 
carved  handle  is  broken  off  the  neck  of  the  shell  near  the 
rivet.  It  is  oval  in  shape  3^''  x  3'',  beautifully  carved 
showing  the  Adoration  and  is  inscribed  "Adorasione  Di  Re 
Magi." 
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Two  Glass  Ewers  both  having  a  silver  neck,  handle  and 
stopper.  Height  to  top  of  stopper  9'',  to  top  of  ewer  7^". 
The  handles  are  D-shaped  and  a  chain  moulding  is  at  the 
top.  The  stoppers  are  shaped  as  a  lozenge  showing  cross 
with  vine  leaves  and  fruit. 

Hallmarks  of  No,  1 — i.  AS  Gd.  2.  Lp.  3.  Lh.  4.  g  (roman 
small).    London  1922.  Ld 

No.  2 — I.  AS  Gd.  2.  Lp.    3.  Lh.    4.  i  (roman 
small).    London  1924.  Ld 

Glass  Wine  Ewer  (large)  with  silver  base  high  and  i" 
scalloped  garter  round  the  belly.  The  handle  is  shaped  as 
a  question  mark  with  triple  ball  terminals  each  end.  The 
silver  neck  is  i^"  deep,  having  a  spout,  the  lid,  surmounted 
by  a  maltese  cross  is  2^''  over  all.  The  thumb  piece  is 
shaped  as  a  cross  with  rounded  head  and  shoulders.  The 
silver  handle  joins  the  neck,  lid  and  garter. 
Hallmarks  on  neck^  mounting  and  garter — i.MB  probably  FT 

2.  Lp.  3.  Lh,  4.  L  in  shield  (roman  capital).  5.  Vic. 
head.    London  1886. 

Glass  Ewers  (two  small),  with  silver  mounted  stoppers 
having  a  maltese  cross  \"  square.  Marked  "Made  in 
England." 

Hallmarks — i.    A.R.M.  &  Co.  Ltd.    2.  Lp.    3.  Lh. 
4.  No.  1  C  (roman  cap.).    London  1938. 
No.  2  E  (roman  cap.).    London  1940. 

Verger's  Mace  or  Verge.  This  does  not  follow  the 
conventional  style,  nor  is  it  of  the  symbolical  type.  There 
is  a  figure  at  the  head  5"  high  representing  St.  Peter  holding 
the  Keys  being  a  miniature  in  silver  copied  from  the  large 
wooden  statue  within  the  vestibule  of  the  main  entrance 
under  the  tower.  The  figure  stands  on  a  square  abacus 
with  chamfered  sides  on  which  is  a  pattern  of  interlacing 
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scrollwork  copied  from  the  ancient  Anglian  Cross;  depth  of 
abacus  if'.  A  collar  2!'  deep  joins  the  abacus  and  is 
inscribed  as  follows — "Laus  Gloria  Deo,  Leeds  Parish 
Church  Centenary  1941.  Gift  from  Harold  Cooke,  In 
gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  56  years  in  the  choir  1 890-1946. 
And  in  loving  memory  of  his  wife,  Lydia  Cooke.  W.  M-. 
Askwith,  Vicar."  The  stave  is  of  oak  having  a  silver 
astragal  11"  from  the  bottom.  A  small  silver  mount  at  the 
base  is  inscribed — "Made  by  L.  Rogers,  Pudsey." 
The  metal  was  converted  from  silver  Egyptian  war  medals 
which  were  owned  by  the  Donor.  The  silver  is  not 
pounced. 
See  Plate  XIII 

A  Baptismal  Pearl  Shell  the  work  of  a  craftsman  is  ex- 
quisitely carved.  It  is  7"  in  dia.  and  depicts  the  Adoration 
of  the  Kings.  Two  of  them  are  standing  wearing  their 
crowns  holding  their  gifts  in  their  hands;  the  third  is 
kneeling  having  laid  his  crown  on  the  ground  and  is 
offering  his  gift  to  the  Infant  Christ  who  is  held  by  his 
Mother.  Both  Mary  and  Joseph  are  standing.  It  is 
inscribed  BETHLEHEM.  The  portion  below  the  figures 
is  delicately  pierced  with  a  medalUon  on  the  left  side  within 
which  is  a  star  and  three  crowns;  the  medallion  on  the 
right  showing  three  nails  with  a  wreath  of  thorns.  Beliind 
the  shell  is  a  scroll  of  gold  |"  wide,  zf"  long.  It  bears  the 
legend  "In  Sanguine  Agni  ut  per  portas  intrent  in  Civita- 
tem."    Apoc.  xxii,  14. 

Translation — That  they  may  enter  through  the  gates  into 
the  city  by  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb. 

On  the  case  is  an  oval  disc  "In  Memoriam  Henrici  Nelson 
Ecclesiae  Sti  Petri  Leodensis  dedit  Maria  FiUa  Ejus 
Ob:  Vigil:  Penter:  Mdcccxcix.  R.I.P." 

An  Alms  Dish  of  brass,  dia.  1 7",  rim  5  \  depressed  i "  at 
the  centre  to  if"  at  the  sides.  The  edge  is  moulded  and 
there  are  six  copper  medalHons  equi-distant  on  the  rim. 
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There  is  also  a  copper  medallion  in  the  centre  with  the 
sacred  initials  I.H.S.  Those  on  the  rim  bear  the  fleur  de 
lys  and  maltese  cross  alternately.  Around  the  rim  is  the 
legend  "freely  have  ye  received,  freely  give."  Inscribed 
under  the  rim  "Deo  Et  Ecclesie  Sancti  Petri  Leodiensis 
Dedit  Georgius  Hird  Nelson.  MDCCCLXXII." 

An  Alms  Dish  of  beaten  brass,  dia.  13",  rim  20"  depressed 
Y  at  the  centre  to  I"  at  the  sides.  There  are  four  medal- 
lions of  oxydised  silver  spaced  equally  on  the  rim,  each 
with  the  symbol  of  St.  Peter  the  device  of  the  cross  keys 
surmounted  by  a  Latin  cross.  Inscribed  under  the  rim 
"To  the  glory  of  God  and  in  Loving  Memory  of  Charles 
Henry  Mitchell,  who  laid  down  his  life  in  the  Great  War, 
Sept.  3rd,  191 6.    An  only  son,  most  precious." 
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PART  II 

The  Chapelries 

if  ■ 

Outside  the  township  of  Leeds  and  within  a  radius  of  four 
miles  were  eight  chapelries,  five  of  which  were  of  ancient 
foundation,  the  other  three  dating  from  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Those  of  ancient  foundation  were  Bees  ton, 
Bramley,  Chapel  Allerton,  Farnley  and  Holbeck;  the 
seventeenth  century  chapels  were  Armley,  Headingley  and 
Hunslet.  A  brief  survey  of  each  of  these  chapelries  and 
their  connection  with  the  Parish  Church  will  help  to  deter- 
mine the  use  of  the  old  communion  Plate  at  the  mother  and 
the  daughter  churches,  and  it  will  be  neccessary  to  include 
for  consideration  the  plate  at  the  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  and,  later,  that  at  Trinity  Church,  these  chapel- 
ries being  within  the  township  of  Leeds.  A  chronological 
order  of  the  dates  of  the  old  pieces  of  plate  will  be  of  more 
value  than  a  sequence  of  foundation  dates  for  each  chapel 
or  their  alphabetical  sequence.  The  reference  to  the 
chapelries  as  daughter  churches  is  used  with  special  signifi- 
cance, for  the  parishioners  of  these  ancient  chapelries  had 
certain  privileges  assigned  to  them,  some  of  which  still 
obtain  because  of  their  relationship  with  the  mother  church 
at  Leeds. 

Headingley  Chapel 

The  oldest  Communion  cup  of  the  chapelries  is  to  be 
found  at  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Headingley.  The  old 
chapel  at  Headingley  was  built  within  the  second  decade  of 
the  seventeenth  century  on  a  site  given  by  Sir  John  Savile 
of  Howley  and  was  in  style  very  similar  to  the  church  at 
Adel,  having  a  chancel  and  nave  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
about  two  hundred.  A  licence  was  issued  by  Archbishop 
Matthews  of  York  for  marriages,  funerals  and  the  holding 
of  divine  service  in  the  new  Chapel  at  Headingley,  bearing 
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the  date  January  19th,  1627.  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
record  of  the  consecration  of  this  church  nor  has  it  been 
possible  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  first  curate  or  minister.* 
Whether  the  licence  for  the  holding  of  divine  service 
included  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Com- 
munion it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  the  chapel  may  not  have  been 
consecrated  until  later  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  was  the 
position  of  the  chapel  at  Armley;  but  according  to  a  Deed 
of  Gift  toward  the  endowment  made  by  Sir  John  and  Sir 
Thomas  Savile  in  161 9  the  inference  is  that  the  chapel  was 
consecrated,  for  it  makes  mention  of  "having  granted  all 
that  parcel  of  Ground  with  the  Appurtenances  in  Headingley 
where  a  new  chapel  is  lately  erected  .  .  .  shall  from  time  to 
time  provide  and  maintain  a  good  learned  and  Sufficient 
Minister  or  Clergyman  to  Read  and  Celebrate  Divine 
Service  and  to  Administer  the  Sacrament  in  the  same 
Chapel."^  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  chapel  was  con- 
secrated when  first  built,  or  very  shortly  afterwards. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  believing  the  chapel  to 
have  been  consecrated  soon  after  its  erection.  The  old 
communion  cup  at  Headingley  was  made  in  1630  and  as 
there  is  no  record  relating  to  the  purchase  or  gift  of  this  cup, 
it  may  have  remained  in  the  church  ever  since  the  year  it  was 
made,  and  been  used  at  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion, even  if  the  office  were  performed  but  rarely. 
The  fact  that  the  cup  is  there  together  with  the  Deed  of 
Endowment  is  surely  sufficient  evidence  that  the  divine 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  duly  performed  from 
the  opening  of  the  church  or  within  a  very  short  time 
afterward.  The  cup  was  made  by  James  Plummer  of  York, 
who  was  entered  a  member  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in 
161 6.  It  is  a  typical  wine  cup  of  James  I  period,  being 
beautifully  made  and  elegant  in  appearance  and  having  a 


R.  H.  Maiden.  Church  of  Headin^iJej'  in  four  cenfuriis,  1923,  p.15. 
OJd Leeds  Charities,  1926,  p.i 3. 
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moderate  bowl  on  a  slender  baluster  stem.  It  is  ^"  in 
height,  the  diameter  of  bowl  being  3^"  and  that  of  the  foot 
The  hallmarks  are  well  preserved;  it  is  good  to  feel 
that  a  cup  so  beautiful  would  be  in  use  soon  after  the  church 
was  built. 

The  church  also  possesses  a  large  paten  very  similar  in 
shape  to  a  soup  plate,  which  was  given  by  Walter  Wade  of 
New  Grange.  He  also  gave  a  large  flagon  having  a  hinged 
cover  and  thumb  piece  but  no  spout,  its  height  being  13^"; 
it  is  broadly  splayed  at  the  base,  the  brim  being  4"  in 
diameter  and  the  base  yf''  diameter.  Both  flagon  and 
paten  were  made  by  Shaw  and  Prest  in  1724,  being  pounced 
in  London.  The  donor  gave  both  in  1756.  Shaw  and 
Prest  became  members  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in 
1749.  A  paten  in  diameter  and  standing  on  three  feet, 
being  very  similar  in  style  to  a  waiter,  was  given  by  William 
Williamson  in  1838  and  is  used  on  the  Credence  Table.  It 
is  pounced  with  the  London  hallmark  and  the  date  letter  of 
1 8 16  and  was  made  by  Cotton  and  Head,  who  were  entered 
as  Goldsmiths  in  1800.  The  Rev.  William  Williamson  was 
incumbent  of  the  church  from  1836  to  1863  and  was 
responsible  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  church  in  1 8  3  7.  It  was 
again  rebuilt  in  1886,  being  completed  in  1890,  this  being 
the  present  church. 

See  Plate  IV. 

By  recourse  to  the  registers  in  Leeds  Parish  Church  it  is 
discovered  that  other  sacraments  were  performed ;  children 
of  Headingley  were  baptised  in  "Hed.Chappell"  in  1629/30 
and  people  were  married  there  in  1635/36;  on  the  7th  May, 
163  5,  Mr.  Ward  of  New  Laithes,  was  buried  at  "Hedingley 
Chappel."  The  marriage  register  in  the  chapel  of  Heading- 
ley  does  not  commence  until  1723,  that  of  baptisms  com- 
mencing in  1725.* 

«.     Tboresby  Society,  in,  161.    258,  358, 
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No  church  is  better  equipped  with  modern  plate  and 
mention  should  be  made  of  pieces  of  particular  beauty. 
There  is  a  costly  chalice,  the  bequest  of  Annie  Cecily  Gott 
Smyth,  which  is  studded  with  jewels,  in  part  the  gift  of  the 
donor.  This  artistic  vessel  is  of  silver  gilt  with  scenes  from 
the  Passion  depicted  in  enamel  around  the  foot  and  symbols 
of  the  Evangelists  around  the  knop.  It  was  made  in  1891 
by  C.  Krall  of  London.  There  is  a  second  chalice  of  silver 
gilt  also  of  artistic  merit,  which  was  made  by  the  same  maker 
also  in  1891.  The  donor's  name  is  not  given  in  the  Latin 
inscription  on  the  vessel. 

A  costly  processional  cross  of  silver  gilt  with  scenes  from 
Our  Lord's  life  depicted  on  the  ends  is  another  of  the 
treasures  made  by  C.  Krall  of  London  in  1893. 

Also  in  the  church  are  two  churchwardens'  staves  and  a 
verge  or  verger's  mace,  the  heads  of  each  being  of  silver  and 
of  distinctive  design,  the  work  of  craftsmen.  The  verge  is 
pounced  with  the  Silver  Jubilee  mark  making  it  the  more 
valuable.  They  were  the  gift  of  John  Edward  Kitchen  in 
memory  of  Charles  Francis  Tetley. 
Chapel-AUerton 

The  church  of  St.  Matthew,  Chapel-AUerton  possesses  a 
very  interesting  cup  which  was  made  in  1 63  2.  Unfortunat- 
ely there  seems  to  be  very  little  known  about  the  chapel  in 
pre-reformation  times,  excepting  that  a  chapel  was  in 
existence  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Thoresby 
in  his  Ducatus  gives  his  observations  and  refers  to  it  as 
"an  ancient  Fabric"  and  further  adds  that  the  pulpit  bore 
the  date  1629.^ 

This  ancient  fabric  was  evidently  pulled  down  and  a  new 
church  erected  in  1736.  Many  people  remember  this  old 
church  which  was  demoUshed  in  1935.  The  present 
church,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  a  short  distance  away 
from  the  site  of  the  old  one,  was  consecrated  in  1900,  so  was 
serving  the  neighbourhood  whilst  the  old  church  was  still 

Due.  Ueod.,  1715,  p.127.    For  a  full  description  of  the  church  and  its  history,  see  G.  E.  Kiik 
The  Church  ia  Chafxl  AJltrton,  1949. 


standing  although  condemned  for  use  of  public  worship. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  in  pre-Reformation  times  the 
chapel  would  be  served  by  a  priest  and  that  the  service  of 
the  Mass  would  take  place,  but  there  is  little  evidence  that 
the  service  of  the  Holy  Communion  took  place  from  the 
time  of  Edward  VI  until  the  time  of  Charles  I  when  vessels 
were  acquired. 

The  old  cup  was  made  in  York  by  Robert  Harrington  and 
is  similar  in  style  to  many  Eli2abethan  cups,  having  a  triple 
interlacing  belt  around  the  bowl  significant  of  the  Trinity, 
a  knop  on  the  stem  and  a  circular  moulded  foot.  It  is  8" 
high,  the  diameter  of  the  bowl  3!"  and  that  of  the  foot  3I". 
It  bears  the  York  assay  mark  and  the  date  letter  of  1632. 

Companion  to  the  old  cup  is  a  large  paten  bearing  the  date 
1633.  It  is  yf"  in  diameter,  standing  on  a  central  stem  zf" 
in  diameter,  the  height  of  the  stem  3  J".  The  hallmarks  are 
the  same  as  on  the  cup  and  in  the  same  order. 

There  is  a  fine  flagon  which  was  given  by  John  Preston  in 
1749  and  is  so  inscribed.  The  height  of  it  is  11^"  and  it  is 
shaped  very  similar  to  many  flagons  made  during  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  having  a  splayed  base 
in  diameter,  the  diameter  of  the  brim  being  4^";  it  has 
a  domed  lid  with  a  thumb  piece  but  no  spout.  The  makers 
were  Fuller  and  White  of  London  and  it  is  pounced  with  the 
date  letter  of  1749. 
See  Plate  V, 

We  have  already  seen  that  additions  were  being  made 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  installing  of  a 
pulpit,  so  it  is  quite  feasible  that  the  minister  or  priest  in 
charge  felt  the  need  of  communion  vessels  and  purchased 
the  plate  in  1633. 

A  brief  description  of  the  modern  plate  is  as  follows. 
A  replica  of  the  old  cup  was  made  in  1871  and  bears  this 
inscription — "This  Chalice  was  presented  to  the  Altar  of 
Chapel  AUerton,  Leeds,  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  John 
Urquhart,  by  his  daughter."    It  was  made  by  Martin,  Halj 
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&  Co.  of  Sheffield  whose  mark  is  pounced  on  the  vessel 
together  with  the  London  hallmark.  There  is  a  paten, 
made  in  1875,  which  is  in  diameter,  standing  on  an 
ornate  circular  foot,  the  stem  having  a  knop.  It  bears  a 
memorial  inscription  and  the  hallmark  of  London. 

A  small  silver  chalice  of  mediaeval  shape,  the  global 
ornamental  knop  being  pierced  and  of  Icelandic  design, 
was  given  "in  memory  of  Eustace  George  Carter,  Beloved 
Physician"  1 861-1944.  It  is  4^"  in  height  and  was  pounced 
in  London  in  1928. 

A  companion  paten  similar  to  a  small  plate  was  given  by 
the  same  donor  in  1944.  It  is  4^  in  diameter  and  bears  the 
London  hallmark  of  1939:  maker — F.  Osborne  &  Co.  Ltd. 

A  processional  cross  made  of  gilded  ormulo,  the  work  of 
a  craftsman,  is  33"  high  and  19^''  across  the  arms;  it  has 
pierced  decorations  in  the  angles  and  the  Agnus  Dei  in  the 
centre.  This  cross  is  the  work  of  the  late  Omar  Ramsden, 
having  been  made  1938/39.  It  was  one  of  the  last  works 
made  by  this  famous  artist. 

A  pair  of  churchwardens'  staves  and  a  verge,  the  heads 
being  plated  silver  and  of  good  design,  are  in  the  possession 
of  this  church. 

St.  John  the  Evangelist  Church   See  Plate  VI . 

The  communion  cups  at  the  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  (a  pair)  are  dated  1634  and  were,  without  any 
doubt,  first  used  at  the  consecration  service  on  St.  Matthew's 
Day  1634. 

They  are  inscribed  in  cursive  lettering  "The  gift  of 
Walter  Laycocke,  1634,"  who  was  a  contemporary  of  John 
Harrison  the  founder  of  the  church.  Walter  Laycocke  was 
baptised  in  Leeds  Parish  Church  September  21st,  1579, 
whilst  the  baptism  of  John  Harrison  is  recorded  six  weeks 
earlier,  i6th  August,  1579- 

Ref erring  again  to  the  Ducatus  Leodiensis  of  Thoresby, 
it  states  that  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
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celebrated  at  this  church  only  during  the  time  of  the  first 
incumbent,  Robert  Todd,  1 634-1661.*  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  gift  of  a  cup  in  1653  which  will  come  under  review- 
presently.  It  was  in  1787  that  the  Rev.  William  Sheep- 
shanks, incumbent  of  the  church  from  1783  to  181  o, 
recorded  in  his  Book  of  Accounts,  "The  Sacrament  revived 
at  St.  John's  the  last  Sunday  of  every  month."  Not  only 
did  he  revive  the  service  of  Holy  Communion  but  he 
states  the  articles  necessary  for  that  service  and  the  amount 
paid  in  purchasing  them — 


By  these  accounts  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  cups 
were  in  the  church  so  it  was  not  necessary  to  purchase  more. 
The  vessels  he  purchased  are  still  in  the  church  though 
never  used;  they  are  Sheffield  plate  (copper  plated  silver). 

The  two  old  cups  are  silver;  they  have  a  bell-shaped  bowl 
and  a  truncated  cone-shape  stem,  a  Carolean  style,  being 
similar  to  many  cups  made  during  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  I.  They  do  not  bear  an  assay  mark  but  a  maker's 
mark  only. 

Referring  to  the  communion  service  at  St.  John's,  Dr. 
T.  D.  Whitaker  says  "it  was  revived  by  the  late  incumbent, 
on  which  occasion  a  new  set  of  plate  was  purchased  and  the 
old,  of  which  the  chalice  is  contemporary  with  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  church,  was  bought  for  the  Chapel  of  Holme  by 
the  editor  of  this  work."'  This  is  a  startling  statement  and 
the  writer  deemed  it  necessary  to  search  for  the  cup  in  order 
to  give  a  proper  account  of  the  transaction  mentioned  by 
Whitaker. 


Communion  Table  purple  cloth 
For  a  plated  Flagon  and  two  plates- 
engraving,  etc. 

Sacramental  cushions  to  kneel  on 


I    s.  d. 

3    7  6 


9  13  o 
2  15  o 


Due.  Lead.,  1715,  p.27. 

Due.  Leod.f  2nd  ed.    1816,  p.29. 
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After  correspondence  with  me,  the  Vicar  of  Holme  in 
Cliviger  near  Burnley,  the  Rev.  Canon  Hubert  E.  Edwards, 
M.A.,  kindly  suggested  a  visit  to  his  church  to  see  the 
chalice  in  question,  and  it  was  found  to  be  the  vessel  bought 
by  Dr.  Whitaker  in  1787  from  the  Rev.  William  Sheep- 
shanks, and  one  felt  that  Sheepshanks  had  (no  doubt  in 
ignorance)  parted  with  a  very  fine  cup  made  in  1649  bearing 
the  London  assay  mark — a  cup  made  during  the  Common- 
wealth, which  was  also  a  rare  feature.  It  is  a  weighty,  well 
made  vessel,  having  a  bowl  of  a  chalice  rather  than  a  cup, 
being  4I"  in  diameter  and  deep.  The  height  is  jI"  the 
diameter  of  the  foot  being  the  stem  being  of  the  baluster 
style.  Around  the  bowl  is  deeply  inscribed  in  bold  letters 
"Sacello  de  Holme  D.D.  T.D.  Whitaker  A.D.  1787."  The 
makers'  mark  is  indecipherable. 

See  Plate  VIL 

By  close  examination  a  former  inscription  is  faintly  seen, 
in  part  covered  by  that  ordered  by  Dr.  Whitaker;  the  word 
"John"  relating  to  the  church  can  be  traced,  the  name 
"William"  presumably  the  christian  name  of  the  donor,  and 
the  date  "1653":  the  former  inscription  had  been  almost 
erased  before  re-inscribing.  The  paten  sold  with  the  cup  is 
contemporaneous  with  the  consecration  of  the  church  and 
is  fellow  to  one  of  the  old  cups  given  by  Walter  Laycocke; 
it  bears  the  maker's  mark  only,  being  GA  or  GF  in  what 
might  be  a  heart  shape  punch.  It  is  5  J"  in  diameter, 
height  if",  the  diameter  of  the  button  2f under  the  button 
is  the  same  inscription  as  that  on  the  cup.  Unfortunately 
the  Rev.  William  Sheepshanks  did  not  record  in  his  account 
book  the  amount  he  received  for  the  vessels  he  sold.  It  may 
be  that  he  expended  the  money  he  received  on  the  plated 
vessels  and  other  goods  shewn  in  his  account  book,  but 
suffice  to  say  he  made  a  very  bad  bargain.  Sheffield  plate 
was  very  fashionable  from  the  time  it  was  invented  in  1 740 
until  1820,  and  in  consequence  was  in  demand  by  the 
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wealthy,  the  novelty  creating  considerable  interest  at  that 
time.  Goods  made  in  this  fashion  were  comparatively 
cheap  as  compared  with  those  made  from  solid  silver. 

It  would  seem  that  during  the  eighteenth  century  traffic  in 
church  goods  was  not  uncommon,  and  the  business  of 
bargain  and  sale  had  no  qualms  for  those  making  the  deal, 
hence  it  was  necessary  to  institute  a  measure  whereby  a 
Faculty  was  required  before  goods  could  be  sold  by  vicar  or 
churchwardens,  in  order  to  stay  the  hands  of  those  willing 
to  buy  or  sell. 

It  would  appear  that  a  later  vicar  placed  little  value  upon 
the  old  cups  possessed  by  St.  John's  church,  as  during  the 
second  half  of  last  century  one  incumbent  thought  fit  to  part 
with  the  old  cups  given  by  Walter  Laycocke,  these  being 
found  by  Mr.  Tom  Fallow  the  joint  author  of  the  work 
Yorkshire  Church  Plate^  who  refers  to  them  as  follows, 
"It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  these  two  beautiful  and 
valuable  cups  were  discovered  in  1876  by  Mr.  Fallow  when 
on  their  way  to  the  crucible."  Whilst  it  is  apparent  that 
Mr.  Fallow  retrieved  the  cups,  the  information  regarding 
their  adventure  leaves  much  unrecorded  as  we  are  not  told 
by  whom  or  from  where  the  cups  were  sent  to  the  bullion 
merchant. 

In  the  Consecration  Service  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
1634,  John  Harrison  the  founder,  in  petitioning  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  Richard  Neile,  gives  reason  for 
his  church  to  be  consecrated,  saying  "because  of  about  nine 
thousand  Communicants,  the  ancient  Parish  Church  of  this 
Towne  of  Leeds  is  not  of  sufficient  largeness  and  capacity 
to  receive  and  containe  a  great  part  of  the  people  which 
ought  to  repair  thither  for  the  Service  and  Worship  of 
Almighty  God."'**  Thus  does  the  "Great  Benefactor"  give 
a  glimpse  of  church  life  in  Leeds  during  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  number  of  communicants 
in  the  town. 


i».    Thoresby  Soc,  XXIV  Misc.  .  p.428. 
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In  the  possession  of  the  church  is  a  heavy  pewter  flagon 
which  appears|^to  have  been  made  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  is  probably  the  oldest  flagon  in  the  Leeds 
churches.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Canon  XX ^  1603, 
contains  a  phrase  with  reference  to  the  flagon,  "which 
wine  we  require  to  be  brought  to  the  Communion  Table  in  a 
clean  and  sweet  standing  pot  or  stoop  of  pewter,  if  not 
purer  metal."  The  flagon  is  of  a  contemporary  type; 
flagons  were  made  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but 
there  are  few  in  existence  which  were  made  before  1600. 
There  are  two  silver  patens  or  covers  to  the  old  cups  but 
they  are  not  fellows;  the  older  is  not  pounced  but  is  in- 
scribed I-W.  vicar,  R-V  T-I  churchwardens,  1686.  This 
paten  must  have  been  the  property  of  some  other  church  as 
it  was  bought  by  Canon  John  Scott,  vicar  of  St.  John's 
1 883-1 898,  who  had  a  button  affixed  converting  it  into  a 
cover.  The  other  paten  is  modern  and  was  the  gift  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Morkill  of  Austhorpe  in  1897.  A  cup  and 
large  paten  and  also  a  flagon  were  purchased  by  the  parish- 
ioners in  1844;  the  flagon  is  damaged. 

A  fine  flagon  of  antique  design  made  in  1932  was  supplied 
by  Z.  Barraclough  &  Sons,  Leeds,  and  is  inscribed  in 
cursive  lettering  with  the  names  of  the  donors  and  is 
pounced  with  the  Sheffield  hallmark.  There  is  a  set  of 
plate  with  a  portable  altar  designed  for  the  Communion  of 
the  sick.    The  pieces  bear  the  London  hallmark  of  1896. 

St.  John's  became  a  separate  parish  in  1845  under  the 
Leeds  Vicarage  Act. 

Beeston  Chapel  See  Plate  VIIL 

The  present  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  though  of 
nineteenth  century  construction,  enshrines  an  arch  of 
sculptured  stones,  preserved  from  the  old  chapel,  which 
seems  to  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  earliest  documentary  evidence  relating  to  the  chapel, 
however,  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
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after  which  time  there  is  occasional  mention  made  in  the 
wills  of  persons  making  bequests  to  the  chapel  in  various 
ways.  During  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth 
centuries  the  church  received  grants  of  land  which  added 
considerably  to  the  benefice,  which  had  never  been  other 
than  poor. 

An  attempt  in  1649/50  after  the  Parliamentary  Church 
Survey  to  make  the  township  of  Beeston  parochial  did  not 
succeed."  In  1650  Beeston  was  stated  to  be  a  chapelry  of 
Leeds  with  150  communicants,  and  Thoresby  states  in  his 
Ducatus  that  the  chapel  was  of  great  antiquity  and  that  the 
pulpit  bore  the  date  1620.^^  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
additions  were  being  made  during  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  a  further  addition  must  have  been 
made  by  acquiring  a  communion  cup  which  bears  the  date 
letter  of  1637.  The  cup  is  8 J"  high  and  was  made  at  York 
by  John  Thompson  and  has  a  perfectly  plain  bowl  with  a 
very  slight  curve  toward  the  lip,  the  stem  being  of  the 
truncated  cone  type  a  small  moulded  ring  being  placed 
high  on  the  stem  leaving  a  narrow  collar  between  the  knop 
and  the  bowl.  Beneath  a  moulded  foot  is  inscribed  "12 
ounces  lese  8  dwt."  The  hallmarks  are  perfect,  great  care 
having  been  taken  when  pouncing  the  vessel,  and  also  down 
the  years  when  cleaning  it.  The  cup  is  still  used  for  the 
communicating  of  large  congregations  as  at  Easter. 

There  is  a  paten  with  three  feet,  similar  in  style  to  a 
waiter,  having  a  scalloped  embellishment  around  a  moulded 
rim  being  6"  in  diameter  and  of  heavy  make.  It  is  pounced 
with  the  hallmark  of  London  and  the  date  letter  of  1737, 
the  maker  being  William  Moody. 

A  flagon  of  pewter  which  has  been  plated  with  silver,  is 
of  a  style  made  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    It  is  io\"  high,  the  diameter  of  the  brim  4Y  and 

Geo.  E.  Kirk,  Beeston  Cbaptlry,  p.8. 
Dm,  l-.ted.f  1715,  p.209. 
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that  of  the  base  5f";  it  has  a  thumb  piece  and  spout  and  a 
domed  lid,  but  no  marks. 

According  to  the  Terrier  of  1777  the  plate  consisted  of 
one  silver  cup  12  02.  less  8  pwts,  one  pewter  flagon,  one 
pewter  plate,  and  a  small  silver  waiter  on  which  the  cup 
stands;  the  same  pieces  are  mentioned  in  a  Terrier  dated 
1 840,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  pewter  plate  the  vessels 
are  still  in  the  church.  Who  was  responsible  for  the  removal 
of  the  pewter  plate?  According  to  Fallow  and  McCall  it 
was  in  the  church  in  1 9 1 5 .  Here  again  is  a  strong  reason  for 
an  annual  survey  of  the  church's  goods  by  the  church- 
wardens, a  necessary  stocktaking  with  a  due  declaration  of 
their  stewardship  by  the  signing  of  the  Terrier. 

The  modern  plate  consists  of  a  credence  salver  which 
stands  on  a  central  stem  and  sixfoil  moulded  foot,  its 
diameter  being  7I",  the  height  1^".  It  was  presented  to  the 
church  by  parishioners  and  friends  in  1910,  in  memory  of 
the  Rev.  H.  I.  Geer,  the  makers  being  Walker  and  Hall  of 
Sheffield.  Another  paten  standing  on  four  feet  was  given 
as  a  memorial  in  1921 ;  it  has  a  scalloped  edge  and  was  made 
in  Chester  in  192 1.    It  is  7 J''  in  diameter. 

A  chalice  of  good  design,  6"  in  height,  standing  on  a 
sexfoil  moulded  foot  has  a  round  stem  and  a  cable  ornament 
around  the  knop.  It  is  hammer  beaten  and  bears  the  hall- 
mark of  London  and  date  letter  of  1930. 

A  paten,  fellow  to  this  chalice  is  similar  to  a  small  plate, 
5 1''  in  diameter  having  a  rim  and  a  slight  depression, 
also  pounced  with  the  hallmark  of  London  and  date  letter 
of  1930.  Both  were  given  to  the  church  as  a  memorial, 
being  inscribed  accordingly. 

The  Chapelry  of  Hunslet 

Also  on  the  south  of  the  river  was  the  chapelry  of 
Hunslet,  a  licence  having  been  granted  in  1453/4  to  Alice 
Gascoigne  to  found  an  oratory.  A  chapel  built  in  1629 
and  consecrated  in  1636  had  become  a  necessity  owing  to 
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the  increasing  population  of  the  district.  In  1640  Hunslet 
numbered  about  two  hundred  families.  This  chapel  was 
consecrated  by  Richard  Parr,  Bishop  of  Man  (Sodor  &  Man) 
About  one  hundred  years  later  the  building  was  deemed 
too  small,  so  it  was  enlarged  to  twice  its  original  dimensions. 
The  edifice  was  built  of  brick  and  had  a  seating  capacity  of 
six  hundred  and  twenty  including  seats  in  the  gallery;  the 
enlargement  was  carried  out  in  1744.  A  coloured  drawing 
of  this  building  is  preserved  in  the  vestry  of  the  present 
church. 

The  register  of  burials  commencing  in  163 1  indicates 
that  the  chapel  was  in  use  long  before  it  was  consecrated,  a 
minister  named  Mr.  Glover  serving  the  cure  at  that  time. 
The  register  of  baptisms  commences  in  1686  and  that  of 
marriages  in  171 7.  Earlier  baptisms  and  marriages  may 
have  been  recorded  at  the  Parish  Church. 

Because  the  chapel  of  1636  was  consecrated  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  Holy 
Communion  took  place  from  that  time  but  unfortunately 
there  is  no  record  of  the  plate  used  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  neither  does  the  church  possess  any  plate  made 
earlier  than  171 7.  The  oldest  communion  cup  bears  the 
date  letter  of  171 7  and  the  London  Hallmarks;  it  was  made 
by  Seth  Lofthouse  and  is  of  a  type  made  during  the  early 
Georgian  period  having  a  bell-shaped  bowl  with  a  thick 
stem  on  which  is  a  small  knop.  The  foot  is  circular  and 
the  height  of  the  cup  is  fY-  It  is  inscribed  in  Roman 
capitals  "Hunslet  Chapel." 

The  cup  has  its  original  cover  which  is  in  regular  use  as  a 
paten.  It  is  of  the  usual  type  having  a  small  button  i "  high 
with  diameter  of  foot  2";  the  paten  is  5"  in  diameter  having 
a  slight  depression.  Both  cup  and  paten  are  of  Britannia 
standard  silver  and  in  excellent  condition. 

An  inventory  made  between  171 7  and  173 1  makes 
mention  of  a  pewter  flagon  which  unfortunately  cannot  be 
found.    Another  cup,  almost  a  replica  of  that  made  in  171 7 
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was  given  to  the  church  in  1770  by  the  minister  the  Rev. 
Henry  Crooke,  incumbent  from  1750  to  1770.  This  cup 
was  made  by  Isaac  Cookson  in  1757  and  is  pounced  with 
the  mark  of  Newcastle.    There  is  no  cover  to  this  cup. 

There  is  a  large  paten  in  diameter  pounced  with  the 
London  hallmark  and  date  letter  of  1721  made  by  William 
Parker.    Underneath  is  inscribed  "Hunslet  Chapel." 

There  are  two  flagons  each  12"  high,  the  diameter  at  the 
top  being  4''  and  that  of  the  base  6|".  The  older  flagon  was 
given  by  Ann  Payley  in  1725  and  bears  the  London  hall- 
mark and  date  letter  of  1725 ;  it  was  made  by  James  Smith. 
The  other  was  given  by  the  Rev.  John  Payley  in  1732,  being 
made  by  Mary  Lofthouse  the  same  year.'^*  Both  flagons  are 
inscribed  Hunslet  Chapel  and  also  with  the  names  of  their 
respective  donors. 

The  modern  plate  comprises  a  chalice,  a  paten  and  a 
wafer  box.  The  chalice  is  7"  high  with  the  sacred  symbol 
IHS  engraved  on  one  spandrel.  It  is  pounced  with  the 
hallmark  of  Sheffield,  the  date  letter  being  that  of  191 8. 
The  stem  is  hexagonal  with  knop,  the  foot  being  sexfoil. 
A  simple  memorial  is  engraved  on  the  stem,  i.e.  Eva  Luty. 
Under  the  foot  is,  Pearce  &Sons — Leeds — ^York — ^Leicester; 
their  mark  is  also  pounced  on  the  bowl.  The  paten  is 
6"  in  diameter  and  bears  the  inscription  Hunslet  Parish 
Church,  Easter  191 1.  It  is  assayed  with  the  hallmark  of 
London  and  date  letter  of  1910. 

i  The  Wafer  box  is  silver  but  lined  with  white  wood.  It  is 
4 J"  x  4Y  and  z^"  deep.  The  lid  is  hinged  and  has  a  thumb 
piece;  it  bears  the  hallmark  of  Chester  and  date  letter  of 
1929. 

Hunslet  became  a  separate  ecclesiastical  parish  in  1847 
and  in  1862  the  foundation  stone  of  the  present  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  was  laid,  the  consecration 
taking  place  on  the  21st  July,  1864. 

Mary  Lofthouse  fashioned  two  cups  for  Leeds  Parish  Church  in  1731. 
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Armley  Chapel 

^  It  seems  impossible  to  give  a  foundation  date  of  the 
chapelry  of  Armley  as  authorities  differ  regarding  the 
building  of  the  chapel.  Canon  R.  J.  Wood  in  his  article  on 
"Church  Patronage"  mentions  an  eighteenth  century- 
document  which  gives  the  building  date  as  1653,^*  t)ut  the 
year  1630  is  also  given  by  some  authorities  who  unfortunat- 
ely do  not  give  sufficient  evidence  to  substantiate  their 
statement.  Thoresby  however  observed  that  the  pulpit 
bore  the  date  1649,'^  ^^^^^^  ^^se  of  importance  to  say 

about  the  church.  Very  few  churches  were  built  at  that 
time,  yet  Armley  may  have  been  an  exception.  An  instance 
of  delayed  dedication  is  most  apparent  at  St.  John's  Church, 
Leeds,  which  was  consecrated  in  1634,  yet  the  Royal  Arms 
of  James  I  were  built  into  the  magnificent  screen  as  also 
were  the  Arms  of  Prince  Charles.  Those  of  King  James  I 
bear  the  date  1620  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
a  delay  of  14  years  elapsed  before  the  church  was  consec- 
rated. 

Such  a  delay  may  have  taken  place  at  Armley  before  the 
building  was  completed,  but  suffice  to  say  the  actual 
consecration  did  not  take  place  until  1674  when  the  church 
was  stated  to  be  "A  chapel  of  Ease  to  the  Parish  Church  of 
Leeds."  For  some  years  previous  to  the  consecration  the 
chapel  was  used  as  a  conventicle. 

In  the  deed  of  consecration  it  states  "that  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Armley  and  Wortley,  in  token  of  subjection  to 
the  mother  church  of  Leeds  shall  three  times  every  year  at 
least  (of  which  Easter  shall  be  one)  be  bound  to  attend  and 
receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  in  the  said  Mother 
Church."  From  this  deed  it  would  appear  that  no  celebra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Sacrament  took  place  in  the  chapel  for 
many  years,  and  the  first  indication  of  such  a  service  is 


14.    Thoresby  Misc.,  Vol.  12,  p. 104 
Dm,  Lted.^  1715,  P'i94- 
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given  by  the  date  of  the  oldest  communion  cup,  which  was 
made  by  Wm.  Darker  in  1729  and  bears  the  hallmark  of 
London.  This  vessel  has  a  bell-shaped  bowl,  a  thick  stem 
with  a  narrow  band  in  place  of  knop  and  a  moulded  foot; 
it  is  8''  high  and  has  the  sacred  monogram  within  a  glory 
engraved  on  the  bowl. 

The  old  patens  in  possession  of  the  church  are  three  in 
number,  being  of  heavy  make  each  having  the  sacred 
monogram  within  a  glory  engraved  in  the  centre.  Two 
are  plates  being  12"  and  ^'  in  diameter  respectively.  The 
third  paten  is  8"  and  is  fixed  upon  a  central  stem  with  foot. 
These  three  pieces  were  made  in  London  in  1 824  by  Rebecca 
Emes  and  Edward  Barnard. 

The  old  chapel  was  altered  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
growing  congregation  but  was  ultimately  displaced  by  the 
present  fine  edifice,  which  is  built  on  a  site  near  the  old 
chapel,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  24th  August,  1877 
being  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew.  The  foundations  of 
the  old  chapel  can  still  be  traced  on  the  north  side  of  the 
present  church. 

There  is  a  chalice  with  hexagonal  stem  and  sexfoil  foot 
which  is  -jY  height.  It  is  assayed  with  the  London  hall- 
mark of  1882.  The  paten  fellow  to  the  chalice  has  an  outer 
circular  depression  with  an  inner  sexfoil;  it  is  5!"  in  dia- 
meter and  assayed  with  the  London  hallmark  of  1887. 

A  fine  modern  chalice  of  mediaeval  outline  has  a  jewelled 
knop,  the  stem  being  splayed  to  the  foot  which  is  sexfoil. 
It  is  Of"  high  and  is  pounced  with  the  London  hallmark  of 
1899.  It  is  inscribed  "Omar  Ramsden  et  Alwyn  Carr  me 
fecerunt."^*  The  paten  fellow  to  this  chalice  is  G"  in  dia- 
meter and  is  a  simple  disc.  The  hallmarks  are  the  same  as 
on  the  chalice. 


Omar  Ramsden  obit.  1939  and  Alwyn  C.  E.  Carr  obit.  1940,  both  Sheffield  trained  craftsmen. 
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Holbeck  Chapel 

The  chapeky  of  Holbeck  can  lay  just  claim  to  being  the 
oldest  of  the  Leeds  chapelries,  its  only  rival  being  Beeston. 
It  is  most  probable  there  would  be  a  chapel  in  Holbeck  at 
the  time  Kirkstall  Abbey  was  in  the  early  stages  of  building, 
as  there  is  extant  a  document  by  Pope  Alexander  III  in  1 179 
which  reads,  '^together  with  the  Chapel  of  Holbeck  and 
all  that  appertains  to  it"'^  in  granting  privileges  to  the 
monks  of  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  York  who  held 
the  advowson  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Leeds. 

It  is  most  certain  that  mass  was  said  in  this  Chapel,  as  the 
will  of  one  Thomas  Mighley,  made  in  1505,  requests  that 
masses  be  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  after  death,  for 
which  he  left  the  sum  of  6s.  8d.  to  Thomas  Carliell  presum- 
ably the  priest  at  that  time.  A  further  bequest  was  made  by 
William  Dyneley  in  1506,  who  left  sundry  books  and 
vestments  to  Holbeck  Chapel.'*  There  was  a  chantry 
attached  to  the  chapel  to  which  belonged,  in  1548,  plate 
valued  at  lo/-.^' 

These  statements  are  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Sacrament  took  place  in  the  chapel  of 
Holbeck  in  pre-Reformation  times  and  no  doubt  this  church 
possessed  many  beautiful  things  for  use  at  that  service 
which  would  either  be  destroyed  or  purloined  at  the  time  of 
the  Dissolution:  the  value  of  the  goods  revealed  at  that 
time  was  10/-.    The  incumbent  was  John  Dyneley. 

A  new  chapel  was  built  in  1632,  which  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  the  old  chapel  had  become  decrepit  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  probably  owing  to  the 
lack  of  funds  to  carry  out  essential  repairs  during  the 
Marian  and  Elizabethan  times.  In  any  case  the  religious 
outlook  had  changed  and  a  different  style  of  building  was 

1'.     Due.  Lead.,  1715,  p.181. 

18.    Canon  R.  J.  Wood,  Tie  Church  of  St.  Matthew,  Holbeck,  p.3. 
1*,    Surtees  Soc,  sen,  i^.zi-;. 
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favoured:  the  day  of  the  aumbry,  sedilia  and  piscina  had 
gone  and  many  beautiful  features  so  apparent  in  old 
churches  had  no  place  under  the  new  order.  The  minister 
of  the  new  chapel  was  John  Nalson,  who  like  his  contem- 
porary Henry  Robinson,  the  vicar  of  Leeds,  was  ejected 
from  the  living  because  of  his  Royalist  sympathies  during 
the  Civil  War. 

It  is  most  doubtful  if  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  ever  celebrated  in  the  new  chapel  until  the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  an  item  in  the  Over- 
seer's Account  Book  under  the  date  21st  November,  1728 
runs,  "We  whose  names  are  subscribed  (being  a  legal 
vestrie)  do  hereby  give  our  consent  for  the  erection  of  a 
Table  and  procuring  other  things  necessary  for  ye  Celebra- 
tion of  ye  Holy  Communion  in  this  Chapel  of  Holbeck; 
Wm.  Carr;  Cur:  Joseph  Hey,  Chappell  Warding"  followed 
by  nine  names  of  the  persons  constituting  the  Vestry. 
William  Carr  was  Curate  from  1721  to  1754. 

Apparently  a  communion  cup  and  cover  were  given  to  the 
chapel  soon  after  the  installing  of  the  Holy  Table,  but 
unfortunately,  both  were  melted  down  in  1877  and  re- 
fashioned into  a  chalice  and  paten,  most  probably  to  satisfy 
the  whim  of  the  vicar,  who  failed  to  realize  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  old  vessels  and  so  had  them  modernised. 
This  was  unfortunately  not  the  only  church  in  the  West 
Riding  where  old  communion  vessels  were  so  treated  at 
this  time.  The  inscription  on  both  the  chalice  and  paten 
was  copied  from  the  old  cup  and  cover;  "The  gift  of 
Robert  Hetherington  of  Holbeck,  Salter  1730."  The 
craftsman's  work  had  been  converted  into  a  machine-made 
product,  the  chalice  being  7I"  high,  the  diameter  of  bowl 
and  that  of  the  hexagonal  foot  4^'';  around  the  bowl  is 
engraved  a  leafy  belt,  the  hexagonal  stem  having  a  knop 
from  which  the  stem  is  splayed  to  the  foot.  On  one 
spandrel  is  the  sacred  monogram.  It  is  pounced  with  the 
hallmark  of  London  and  the  date  letter  of  1877. 
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The  paten,  fellow  to  the  chalice  bears  the  same  hallmarks 
but  in  miniature;  it  is  6^  '^^  diameter  and  is  shaped  similar 
to  a  small  plate.  It  was  supplied  by  Cox  &Sons,  Southamp- 
ton St.,  London. 

The  oldest  piece  in  the  church  is  a  pewter  flagon,  which 
from  its^style  appears  to  have  been  made  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  it  is  lo^  high  having  a  domed 
cover  with  hinge  and  thumb  piece  but  no  spout,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  brim  being  4|",  the  cylindrical  body  splaying 
to  the  foot  which  is  6"  in  diameter. 

A  chalice  8''  high  having  a  sexfoil  foot  with  points  was 
given  as  a  memorial  in  1902;  on  the  foot  is  the  sacred 
monogram,  the  inside  of  the  bowl  being  gilt.  The  paten, 
fellow  to  the  chalice  is  6^"  in  diameter  and  of  heavy  make; 
within  a  circular  depression  is  a  sexfoil  and  in  the  centre  the 
Greek  monogram  X  P  I.  It  is  also  a  memorial,  a  Latin 
inscription  underneath  the  paten  recording  the  gift.  Both 
chalice  and  paten  are  pounced  with  the  hallmark  of  London 
and  date  letter  of  1902.  They  were  supplied  by  Z.  Barra- 
clough  &  Sons  of  Leeds. 

A  small  chalice  and  paten  were  given  as  a  memorial  in 
1 91 9;  The  chalice  is  5''  high,  having  an  hexagonal  stem 
and  knop,  the  stem  below  the  knop  splaying  to  a  sexfoil 
moulded  foot;  the  inside  of  the  bowl  is  gilt.  The  paten, 
fellow  to  the  chalice  ,  is  similar  to  a  small  plate,  being 
in  diameter  the  rim  being  |"  wide;  under  the  rim  is  in- 
scribed the  initials  of  the  donor  and  the  name  of  the  person 
commemorated.  The  hallmarks  of  both  are  the  same, 
those  of  London  and  the  date  letter  of  191 9. 

An  ewer  shaped  flagon  of  silver,  being  iif"  high  to  the 
top  of  the  cross  botone  surmounting  the  lid,  was  presented 
to  the  church  in  1877  by  J.  O.  March,  Esq.  It  has  a  beak- 
shaped  spout  and  a  hinge  from  cover  to  handle.  It  is 
assayed  with  the  hallmark  of  London  and  date  letter  of 
1873.  It  supplied  by  Cox  &  Sons,  Southampton  St., 
London. 
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A  baptismal  shell  of  silver  standing  on  three  small  feet,  I 
the  handle  being  similar  to  a  maltese  cross,  was  given  as  a 
memorial  in  191 7.    The  date  letter  is  of  that  year  and  the 
hallmark  that  of  London. 

A  beautiful  set  of  three  vessels  for  the  communicating  of 
the  sick  comprises  a  cup  with  baluster  stem  having  a  foil 
and  pointed  foot,  a  paten  on  a  central  stem  and  foot,  and  a  [ 
bottle  for  the  wine,  each  of  silver,  bearing  the  hallmark  of  1 
London  and  the  date  letter  of  1840.  The  makers  were 
Edward,  John  &  Wm.  Barnard,  whose  mark  is  pounced  on 
each  vessel.  They  became  members  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  in  1829.  These  small  vessels  fit  compactly  into 
a  small  case  and  were  presented  to  the  Rev.  John  Hutton 
Fisher  Kendall  when  relinquishing  his  curacy  at  Longwood, 
March  20th,  1841.  He  was  incumbent  of  Holbeck  from 
1855  to  1879. 

The  old  chapel  in  which  the  original  vessels  were  first 
used,  was  demolished  in  1834  after  being  used  as  a  Sunday 
school,  and  the  present  church,  which  was  built  near  the 
old  church  was  consecrated  on  January  4th,  1832,  being 
dedicated  to  St.  Matthew. 

Bramley  Chapel 

There  was  a  chapel  at  Bramley  in  the  time  of  King  John, 
as  a  deed  was  witnessed  by  the  Clerk  of  Bramley  whose 
name  was  Norris,  and  tithes  were  paid  to  the  Rector  of 
Leeds.  In  1495  John  Bland  left  6/8d.  to  the  fabric  of  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Thomas  but  whether  the  use  of  the  money  was 
for  the  repair  or  construction  of  the  fabric  cannot  be 
ascertained. 

A  later  bequest  was  made  by  a  priest  named  Thomas 
Henryson  of  Bramley,  who  bequeathed  money  to  Bramley 
Chapel  in  the  year  1540,  a  period  wliich  gives  food  for 
thought;  as  a  priest  he  would  most  assuredly  have  an  altar 
and  would  celebrate  mass  unless  such  a  practice  had  been 
restricted  because  of  the  disruption  caused  by  the  Reforma- 
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tion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  a  change  in 
church  government  and  constitution  was  taking  place  and 
no  doubt  the  smaller  churches  were  gradually  affected  by 
the  change,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  no  cessation  of 
services  at  Bramley  during  those  times.  This  is  somewhat 
gratifying  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  revised 
service  of  the  Mass  or  Holy  Communion  did  not  come  into 
use  until  the  Easter  of  1548,  and  it  was  not  until  the  death 
of  Sir  Richard  Iveson  in  1585,  Curate  of  Bramley,  that  any 
break  in  the  ministerial  succession  appears  to  have  taken 
place. 

A  new  chapel  was  built  in  163 1,  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret, 
so  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  old  chapel  which  had  served 
the  district  for  over  four  centuries  had  become  decrepit  and 
a  new  building  necessary.  The  first  curate  of  this  chapel 
of  Bramley,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Hill,  died  in  1652. 

The  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  chapel  of  Bramley 
was  subject  to  the  mother  church  of  Leeds  is  most  apparent 
by  a  Parliamentary  Survey  promulgated  in  1649,  which 
recommended  that  Bramley  be  made  a  separate  parish ;  but 
whether  the  service  of  the  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated 
during  the  seventeenth  century  or  not  cannot  be  ascertained, 
even  though  the  church  was  assuming  some  importance  at 
that  time.  If  we  are  to  assume  that  no  celebration  took 
place  until  1733,  the  date  pounced  on  the  old  cup,  it  would 
seem  that  the  vessels  were  purchased  solely  with  the  purpose 
in  mind  of  reviving  the  sacrament  after  a  suspension  of  a 
century  or  even  longer.  That  there  were  no  vessels  is 
confirmed  by  a  list  of  property  belonging  the  chapel  in  1723 
which  makes  no  mention  of  communion  vessels. 

The  old  cup  is  complete  with  cover.  The  cup  has  a 
bell-shaped  bowl,  a  thick  conical  stem  having  a  narrow 
moulded  band  in  place  of  the  usual  knop,  and  a  moulded 
foot.  It  is  7I"  high  and  3I"  diameter  bowl  and  foot.  On 
one  side  of  the  bowl  is  inscribed  "Cap.  de  Bramley"  and  on 
the  other  side  is  "Hunc  Calicem  Deo  Et  altari  Sacrum 
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Gervas  Browne  Pie  Et  Munifice  Contulit  A.D.  1733. 
9  ous  3dwt."  The  paten  or  cover  bears  the  same  inscrip- 
tions as  the  cup,  the  weight  engraved  on  the  button  being 
4  ous  4  dwt.  The  diameter  is  4^",  the  height  1":  diameter 
of  the  button  is  if'  and  the  height  f'.  Both  cup  and  cover 
were  made  by  Thomas  Parr  whose  hallmark  is  pounced  on 
the  vessels.  He  was  a  goldsmith  of  London  and  became  a 
member  of  that  company  in  1733. 

A  Terrier  compiled  in  1777  mentions  a  Flaggon,  a 
Pewter  Patten  and  a  Chalice  (dated  1733);  neither  flagon 
nor  paten  is  to  be  found.  A  four  piece  set  of  communion 
plate  comprising  a  cup,  paten,  credence  paten  and  a  flagon 
were  given  to  the  church  in  1840  by  Thomas  Wade. 
Unfortunately  the  bowl  of  the  cup  is  broken  from  the 
stem,  but  the  two  patens  and  flagon  are  fine  pieces  of  plate 
and  of  heavy  make,  the  flagon  being  inscribed  "IN  USUM 
iEDIS  SACRE  IN  PAGO  BRAMLEY  SIT.E  PAROCH- 
I^  LEODIENSIS  IN  ARGO  EBORACENSI  BONO 
DEBIT  THOMAS  WABE  A.B.  MBCCCXL."  All  are 
Sheflield  make  and  are  pounced  with  the  hallmark  and  date 
letter  of  1 840.  The  flagon  was  made  by  Henry  Williamson 
&  Co. 

A  chalice  of  silver  gilt  of  mediaeval  style  is  7^"  high 
having  a  moulded  foot  of  six  points  which  is  splayed  from 
an  hexagonal  stem  having  an  ornate  knop.  It  was  made  in 
1889,  fellow  paten  which  is  6 J"  in  diameter,  a 

vernicle  being  engraved  in  the  depression.  A  flagon  of 
glass,  with  bands  and  mountings  of  silver  gilt,  stands  on  an 
hexagonal  foot  also  of  silver  gilt,  and  with  the  chalice  and 
paten  form  a  set.  The  flagon  was  made  in  1890,  each 
piece  being  assayed  in  London. 

A  small  hammer  beaten  chalice  5 "  high  is  of  fourteenth 
century  design,  its  fellow  paten  also  hammer  beaten  being 
5^"  in  diameter;  both  bear  the  hallmark  of  London  and 
date  letter  of  1942  and  were  given  to  the  church  as  a 
memorial  in  that  year. 
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A  large  chalice  originally  parcel  gilt  is  io|"  high,  the 
foot  being  sexfoil  and  moulded,  the  knop  and  foot  being 
set  with  semi-precious  stones.  Set  in  one  spandrel  within 
a  blue  enamel  oval,  is  the  Crucified  with  radiations  as  a 
glory.  There  are  no  silver  marks;  the  gift  was  made  in 
1868. 

A  paten  as  fellow  pounced  with  the  hallmark  of  London 
was  given  in  191 1. 

A  wafer  box  of  heavy  make  was  given  as  a  memorial  in 
1942,  the  hallmark  of  London  and  the  date  letter  of  1940 
being  pounced  on  the  base  and  lid. 

The  church  is  well  equipped  with  plate  of  good  quality. 

The  findings  of  the  last  four  chapelries  give  an  interesting 
clue  to  the  determination  of  the  commencement  or  re- 
commencement of  the  Sacrament  in  these  churches  by  the 
procurement  of  communion  cups;  viz.  Hunslet  171 7, 
Armley  1729,  Holbeck  1730,  Bramley  1733.  It  will  be 
observed  that  dates  the  of  Armley  and  Holbeck  are  very 
close,  and  as  the  silver  mark  year  changes  in  the  month  of 
May  the  two  cups  may  have  been  purchased  within  the 
same  calendar  year.  The  inference  is  that  some  agreement 
was  reached  between  the  chapelries  and  the  mother  church 
of  Leeds  for  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Holy 
Coltnmunion  to  take  place  at  certain  times  of  the  year  in  the 
chapelries. 

The  dates  of  the  building  or  rebuilding  of  these  chapels  is 
also  of  interest  when  examined  together : Armley  1630  (?), 
Bramley  1632,  Holbeck  1632,  Hunslet  1629. 

Farnley  Chapel* 

The  last  of  the  outlying  chapels  to  come  under  review  is 
that  of  Farnley,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels. 
According  to  a  deed  executed  in  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  V 
(1418),  licence  was  granted  to  William  Haryngton,  knight, 
to  found  and  establish  a  Chantry  in  perpetuity,  with  a 
chaplain  ' 'who  shall  celebrate  divine  service  in  a  fair  chapel 
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within  the  parish  of  Leeds,  daily  in  perpetuity  for  our  good 
estate  while  we  live  and  for  our  soul  when  we  depart  this 
life  and  the  souls  of  our  forefathers  and  successors."^" 
Very  little  is  known  about  the  original  chantry  he  founded 
but  one  can  be  almost  sure  that  the  service  of  the  mass  was 
celebrated  in  the  chantry  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
and  probably  for  some  years  afterwards.  Therefore  there 
would  be  vessels  for  use  in  that  service. 

It  is  recorded  that  the  chantry  of  Farnley  was  dissolved 
but  according  to  the  returns  dated  nth  August,  1548,  the 
incumbent,  Gabriel  Crofte,  was  permitted  to  remain  priest 
in  charge  of  this  chapel  of  ease  to  the  Parish  Church  of 
Leeds  because  of  its  distance  away  from  the  mother  church. 
The  value  of  the  goods  possessed  by  the  chantry  at  that 
time  is  stated  to  have  been  15 /yd.  with  the  significant 
adjunct,  plate  none.*'  The  last  remark  is  not  surprising  as 
churches  throughout  the  land  lost  much  plate  during  those 
troublous  years  by  theft  and  misplacement. 

No  doubt  much  plate  was  taken  away  for  safe  keeping  by 
pious  well-meaning  folk  previous  to  the  visitation  of  the 
assessors  and  the  good  intention  of  returning  it  by  those 
responsible  for  its  security  was  frustrated  because  of  the 
alarming  conditions  prevailing  at  that  time,  consequently 
the  plate  was  never  returned  to  the  church  for  the  sacred 
purpose  for  which  it  was  made  and  ultimately  was  used  for 
seciilar  purposes. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  service  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion would  again  be  celebrated  during  the  more  peaceful 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  but  a  decline  in  the  regularity  of 
that  service  would  in  common  with  other  places,  be  marked 
during  the  Commonwealth  and  succeeding  periods. 

The  oldest  communion  cup  was  given  by  Arthur  Danby 
in  1760  and  bears  an  inscription  to  that  ejffect.  It  is  a 
typical  mid-eighteenth  century  cup  of  moderate  proportions, 

^0.    Norman  Rolls,  5.  HEN.  v.,  m.9. 
.y«r/w  Tor.,  xcii,  p.2 1 7. 
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the  height  being  ^'\  the  diameter  of  the  bowl  and  that 
of  the  foot  3 1''.  There  is  a  narrow  moulding  around  the 
lip,  a  knop  on  the  stem  and  a  moulded  foot;  it  is  pounced 
with  the  mark  of  Newcastle,  the  date  letter  being  indistinct; 
John  Langlands  was  the  maker,  his  mark  being  clearly 
punched  on  the  vessel. 

The  paten  in  use  about  that  time  was  also  the  gift  of 
Arthur  Danby;  it  has  a  central  stem  and  foot,  the  diarheter 
of  the  plate  being  ^^^^  of  the  foot         It  is  pounced 

with  the  hallmark  of  London  and  date  letter  of  1762,  the 
maker  being  Ebenezer  Coker.  There  are  texts  inscribed  on 
the  cup  and  the  paten  denoting  their  use  and  dedication. 

A  flagon,  plated  on  copper  having  a  spout  and  hinged 
cover  with  knop,  has  a  gadroon  design  on  the  foot;  in 
shape,  it  is  similar  to  an  ewer,  but  has  a  wider  neck ;  a  text  is 
inscribed  around  the  body  relating  to  its  use.  On  the 
handle  is  "The  Gift  of  Arthur  Danby  Esqr."  It  is  10''  high 
and  bears  the  inscription  "Farnley  de  Leeds  1766." 

The  gift  of  the  cup  and  paten  coincides  with  the  re- 
building of  the  chapel  which  took  place  in  1761,  the  old 
building  having  served  the  district  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years.  A  Terrier  bearing  the  date  20th  September, 
1770  gives  useful  information  about  the  church  and  its 
belongings,  an  extract  from  which  is  quoted  herewith,  "The 
chapel  is  a  new  building,  in  length  sixty  six  feet,  in  breadth 
thirty  three  feet  within,  and  belonging  to  which  are  first  a 
communion  table  also  one  linen  napkin,  one  napkin,  one 
silver  chalice,  two  patens  one  of  silver  and  one  of  pewter, 
one  pewter  bason  for  the  offertory  and  one  silver  flaggon." 

Observing  the  new  building  was  erected  in  1761,  it  is 
quite  feasible  that  Arthur  Danby  gave  the  silver  vessels  to 
commemorate  the  opening  of  the  church  and  as  a  thank- 
offering  to  God  for  blessings  received.  But  what  became 
of  the  old  vessels?  We  know  that  the  service  of  Holy 
Communion  had  been  celebrated  in  the  old  chapel  earlier 
in  the  century  because  of  the  information  given  in  the 
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visitation  returns  of  Arclibishop  Herring. 

The  pewter  vessels  were  probably  part  of  an  old  set  and  it 
is  possible  the  old  cup  was  also  of  pewter  and  may  have  been 
abandoned  after  the  reception  of  the  new  silver  vessels. 
A  marginal  note  in  the  Terrier  refers  to  the  flagon  as  pewter, 
as  a  correction  against  silver.  A  later  Terrier  compiled  in 
1809  records  the  same  communion  vessels  but  it  would 
appear  to  be  in  the  main  a  copy  of  the  earlier  Terrier  as  in 
fact  the  flagon  is  plated  silver. 

Two  very  fine  old  cups  were  given  to  the  church  about 
191 2  by  A.  H.  Pawson,  Esq.,  of  Farnley.  They  are 
Renaissance  in  character,  the  plain  bowl  of  each  being  fixed 
within  a  shallow  cup  or  holder  of  strap  work;  both  have 
pear-shape  baluster  stems  which  narrow  to  a  circular  foot. 
They  are  not  a  pair  but  can  be  used  as  such. 

The  finer  of  the  two  has  cherub  faces  as  embellishment  on 
the  bowl,  stem  and  foot.  Both  are  9"  high  the  bowls  being 
proportionately  narrow  and  shallow,  the  stem,  knop  and 
foot  of  each  being  covered  with  repousse  work.  They  are 
both  lovely  pieces  yet  one  surpasses  the  other  in  exquisite 
detail  and  craftsmanship.  The  authorities  of  the  British 
Museum  suggest  they  may  have  come  from  an  Italian 
Monastery  or  some  old  church  in  South  Germany,  and 
although  one  is  engraved  under  the  foot  with  a  cardinal's 
hat  they  do  not  follow  the  traditional  lines  of  a  chalice. 
They  are  among  the  finest  works  of  silversmith's  art  to  be 
found  in  the  churches  in  Yorkshire.  Both  are  silver 
heavily  gilded,  the  British  Museum  authorities  pronouncing 
them  to  have  been  made  between  1680  and  1710. 
See  Plates  IX-X, 

The  church  possesses  a  few  vessels  which  were  made  last 
century.  A  cup,  facsimile  of  the  old  one,  was  given  to  the 
church  in  1897,  the  Rector  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Brodrick  being 
the  donor.  It  bears  the  London  hallmark  and  date  letter 
of  1896  and  was  supplied  by  Z.  Barraclough  &  Sons  of 
Leeds, 
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A  paten  6f "  in  diameter  and  shaped  as  an  ordinary  small 
plate,  has  a  cross  incised  on  the  rim  and  bears  the  London 
hallmark  and  date  letter  of  1885,  the  maker's  mark  being 
that  of  Charles  Krall. 

There  is  a  very  neat  silver  flagon  shaped  as  an  ewer,  the 
top  of  the  cover  being  surmounted  by  a  cross  botone  the 
spout  being  beak-shape ;  a  cable  thumb  piece  is  fixed  to  the 
cover  which  is  hinged.  The  handle  has  fleur  de  lys  as 
terminals,  the  same  ornament  forming  a  garter  below  the 
neck.  A  garter  |"  wide  is  fixed  around  the  belly  in  which  is 
inscribed  "Glory  to  God  on  high."  The  height  is  lof'  to 
the  top  of  the  cross,  the  diameter  of  the  moulded  foot  being 
3 1".  It  is  pounced  with  the  hallmark  of  London  and  the 
date  letter  of  1877.  It  was  supplied  by  F.  Smith  &  Co., 
Southampton  Street,  The  Strand,  London. 

A  wafer  box  of  heavy  make  having  ten  divisions  and  four 
ball  feet  was  given  to  the  church  in  1947.  The  cover  is 
loose,  the  inside  being  gilt.  It  is  assayed  with  the  hallmark 
of  London  and  date  letter  of  1946.  It  is  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  donor. 

The  old  church  in  which  the  vessels  given  by  Arthur 
Danby  were  first  used,  was  simple  in  character  and  remained 
until  1884  when  the  decision  was  taken  to  pull  it  down,  the 
present  church  being  built  and  consecrated  a  year  later. 

A  district  was  assigned  to  the  Church  of  Farnley  by 
order  in  council  dated  17th  July,  185 1  and  on  that  date 
became  a  new  parish  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Leeds  Vicarage  Act,  1 844. 

*  Since  writing  the  above  a  charter,  c.  11 80/86,  has  come 
to  light  in  which  Robert,  Prior  of  Holy  Trinity,  York,  and 
Paulinus,  priest  of  Leeds,  grant  to  Samson  son  of  Peter  de 
Farnley,  permission  to  hold  his  service  in  his  chapel  at 
Farnley.  See  Early  Yorkshire  Charters^  vol.  viii,  ed.  C.  T. 
Clay.  (Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society,  Record  Series, 
extra  series,  vol.  vi)  1949,  p. 195. 
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Holy  Trinity  Church  See  Plates  XI-XII, 

By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  need  of 
another  church  within  the  township  of  Leeds  was  becoming 
apparent,  and  by  recourse  to  the  diary  of  Ralph  Thoresby 
we  find  that  in  17 14  a  project  was  launched  for  subscriptions 
towards  the  building  of  a  new  church,  Thoresby  himself 
being  one  to  visit  eminent  townsmen  to  plead  for  their 
support.  Sums  large  and  small  were  contributed,  Thoresby 
giving  £10.  Ultimately  sufficient  money  had  been  sub- 
scribed and  it  was  possible  to  proceed  with  the  building, 
the  foundation  stone  being  laid  by  "Parson  Robinson"  on 
the  27th  August  1722.  The  Rev.  Henry  Robinson  had 
given  ;£  1,000  towards  the  building  of  the  church.  Being 
the  third  church  to  be  built  in  the  town  it  was  dedicated  to 
'*The  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity,"  the  consecration 
taking  place  on  the  loth  August  1727.  It  remained  a 
chapelry  of  Leeds  until  1885  when  it  was  assigned  a  separate 
parish. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  this  church  did  not  possess 
communion  vessels  until  1803  when  some  fine  plate  was 
purchased  by  subscription,  the  account  for  which  appears 
in  the  Vestry  Order  Book  as  follows — 

Flagon  and  Cover 

»  )5  >> 

Cup  and  Cover 

Chalice  and  Cover 
Plate 


oz. 

dwt. 

45 

II 

45 

10 

29 

17 

29 

16 

25 

14 

15 

14 

189 

2  .  .  £63.  0.  0. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  price  paid  for  the  vessels  was 
6/8d.  per  ounce.  Apparently  the  vessels  were  not  new 
when  bought  as  they  were  made  about  1750,  so  presumably 
they  had  been  in  use  elsewhere;  unfortunately  the  statement 
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in  the  order  book  does  not  reveal  from  whom  or  where  the 
plate  was  purchased. 

The  flagons  are  a  pair  being  ewer  shaped  and  of  beautiful 
line;  the  covers  are  detached  and  ate  surmounted  by  a 
Latin  cross,  the  height  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  cross 
being  iz^-  They  were  made  by  Thomas  Whipham  being 
pounced  with  the  London  hallmark  and  date  letter  of  175  3. 

The  cups  are  a  pair  but  made  by  different  makers :  they 
are  typical  eighteenth  century  cups  each  having  a  bell- 
shaped  bowl  and  a  thick  stem  which  spreads  to  a  moulded 
foot;  the  bowl  of  each  is  ornamented  by  a  glory  in  which 
is  the  sacred  monogram;  each  has  a  dome  cover  surmounted 
by  a  Maltese  cross.  The  taller  cup  is  9"  in  height  and  was 
made  by  Thomas  Whipham  of  London  in  1753.  The 
smaller  cup  being  8f "  bears  the  London  hallmark  but  the 
mark  of  the  maker  is  indistinct;  the  date  letter  is  also 
indistinct  but  may  be  that  of  1750  or  1739. 

The  plate  mentioned  in  the  statement  is  9!"  in  diameter 
having  a  moulded  rim  and  depressed  centre  and  was  made 
by  Thomas  Whipham  in  1753.  It  is  pounced  with  the 
London  hallmark.  Thomas  Whipham  made  many  pieces 
of  church  plate;  he  became  a  member  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  in  1739. 

The  term  chalice  and  cover  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
vessel  to  which  it  refers ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  paten  or  plate  having 
a  central  stem  with  a  knop  and  moulded  foot.  It  is  7I"  in 
diameter,  that  of  the  foot  being  4".  It  was  made  by  Timothy 
Ley  in  1722  and  is  pounced  with  the  London  hallmark. 
The  cover  is  shaped  like  a  dome,  on  the  summit  of  which  is 
a  cross  rising  from  a  glory.  The  hallmarks  are  indistinct 
but  the  makers'  mark  appears  to  be  that  of  Wm.  Grundy  of 
London;  the  date  letter  is  1750  or  1739. 

A  paten  with  cover  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  our  churches, 
but  two  fine  examples  are  in  the  possession  of  Ripon 
Minster. 
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A  small  chalice  d"  high,  and  a  companion  paten  5"  in 
diameter,  both  pounced  with  the  London  hallmark  of  1865, 
appear  to  have  been  given  or  purchased  about  that  time." 

Another  costly  chalice  of  silver  gilt,  studded  with  semi- 
precious stomes,  is  of  excellent  workmanship.  It  is  6f "  in 
height,  the  width  of  the  bowl  being  5I",  and  that  of  the 
circular  foot  4f This  exquisite  vessel  is  of  foreign  make, 
and  may  have  been  made  in  South  Germany;  it  bears  a 
mark  which  is  unfamiliar.  A  neat  phlange  round  the  brim 
gives  the  impression  that  it  originally  had  a  cover.  A 
paten  of  silver  gilt  6^''  in  diameter  has  a  fine  filigree  edging 
which  is  mounted  with  precious  stones.  It  also  is  of 
foreign  make  and  is  hand-wrought.  Both  were  the  gift  of 
Ursula  Milner. 

A  hand-beaten  chalice  of  fourteenth  century  design  having 
a  circular  foot  with  knop  on  stem  was  made  in  London  in 
1922,  and  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Leeds  Clergy 
School.  Companion  to  this  chalice  is  a  paten  G"  in  diameter, 
shaped  as  an  ordinary  plate  and  inscribed  "Orate  pro 
Anima  R.V.  Higgins  Diaconi  Huius  Scholae  olim  Alumni 
qui  obdormivit  A.D.  XV  Kal.  Feb.  MCMXXIII."  Both 
chalice  and  paten  are  assayed  with  the  London  hallmark  of 
1922. 


Now  in  use  at  AKvocullcy  Church  Hall,  Moortown. 
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PART  III  * 
a. 

The  visitation  returns  of  Archbishop  Herring,  made  in 
1743,  give  valuable  information  about  the  work  and 
services  of  these  chapels,  and  in  particular  the  service  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  when  the  plate  is  brought  into  use. 
The  returns  are  replies  given  to  a  series  of  questions  which 
every  incumbent  within  the  old  undivided  diocese  of  York 
was  requested  to  make  to  his  diocesan:  the  tenth  question 
of  Herring's  series  was,  "How  often  is  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  administered  in  your  church?" 

The  curate  of  Holy  Trinity  church  found  no  difficulty  in 
making  his  answer,  ''The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
hath  never  been  administered  in  my  Chapel  since  its 
Consecration."  As  already  related,  the  church  did  not 
possess  sacred  vessels  for  the  Sacrament  to  be  administered, 
unless  the  vessels  were  borrowed,  which  apparently  they 
were  not.  The  minister  of  St.  John's  replied  that  "The 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  never  is  and  as  far  as  I 
know,  never  was  administered  in  my  Church  since  the  Day 
of  its  Consecration.  But  it  is  constantly,  every  month  and 
on  all  great  festivals,  administer'd  at  the  Parish  Church, 
where  I  (whenever  I  am  able)  constantly  attend,  after 
divine  service  at  my  own  Church,  to  receive,  and  Assist  in 
the  Administration  of  the  same."  Referring  to  Thoresby's 
statement  "the  Sacrament  was  celebrated  during  the  time 
of  the  first  incumbent"  the  reply  by  the  minister,  the  Rev. 
John  Murgatroyd,  was  justified  by  the  statement  "as  far  as 
I  know"  but  it  is  apparent  that  he  was  not  fully  conversant 
with  the  facts,  yet  the  information  he  gives  is  most  valuable 
because  he  makes  a  definite  statement  that  the  sacrament  was 
celebrated  at  Leeds  Parish  Church  every  month  and  at  great 
festivals.  This  is  confirmed  later  by  Dr.  Kirshaw,  Vicar  of 
Leeds,  in  the  returns  required  by  Archbishop  Drummond 
in  1764,  where  he  stated  "The  Sacrament  of  ye  Lord's 
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Supper  is  administered  abt  i8  times  in  ye  year  in  the  Parish 
Church  .  .  .  :  There  may  be  abt  10,000  Communicants 
within  the  Township  of  Leeds  abt.  600  of  whom  at  an 
average  do  communicate  ...  At  Easter  last  abt  1700  did 
communicate."  According  to  the  1764  returns  there  was 
still  no  celebration  at  St.  John's. 

The  reply  made  by  the  Curate  of  Chapel- Allerton  in  1743 
to  question  ten  is  rather  misleading  in  the  light  of  the 
returns  made  in  1764,  when  he  writes  that  the  sacrament  was 
administered  four  times  a  year,  seventy  persons  attending  at 
Easter.  The  seventy  persons  refers  to  the  number  attending 
the  Leeds  Parish  Church  as  will  be  shown  presently. 

The  Curate  of  Headingley,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dodgson, 
made  a  brief  statement  that  the  celebration  took  place  four 
times  a  year.  The  Curate  of  Bramley,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Thomas,  made  the  same  statement  whilst  the  Curates  of 
Hunslet,  Armley,  Holbeck  and  Farnley  replied  that  the 
sacrament  was  administered  four  times  a  year  but  at  Easter 
all  attended  the  Parish  Church. 

In  the  returns  of  1764  made  to  Archbishop  Drummond, 
the  Rev.  John  Moore,  Curate  of  Headingley,  was  more 
verbose  and  stated  "the  Sacrament  is  administered  four 
times  a  year.  There  is  proper  and  canonical  notice  given. 
The  number  of  Communicants  is  three  hundred  or  there- 
abouts. There  is  generally  about  fifty  who  receive  .  .  . 
In  regard  to  the  number  of  People  who  communicated  at 
Easter,  the  answer  is,  that  the  Parish  Church  at  Leeds 
abounds  with  so  great  a  number  of  Communicants,  that  the 
help  of  all  the  Clergymen  in  the  Parish  is  wanted,  on  which 
account  The  Sacrament  is  not  administered  in  any  of  the 
Chapels," 

In  1743  the  Curate  of  Beeston  is  alleged  to  have  made  no 
return,  but  in  1764  the  Rev.  Christopher  Topham  replied 
that  the  Sacrament  was  administered  "four  times  in  ye 
year.  About  100  Communicants  in  ye  Town,  about  30 
generally  receive  ye  Sacrament  and  44  received  ye  last 
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Sacrament  before  Easter."  The  Rev.  John  Fawcett, 
curate  of  Farnley  in  1764,  stated  that  the  celebration  took 
place  four  times  a  year  and  there  were  about  two  hundred 
communicants  in  the  chapelry,  twenty  one  received  at 
Easter.  The  number  of  communicants  in  the  chapelry  of 
Holbeck  also  in  1764  were  775,  the  number  communicating 
at  Easter  being  64.  The  returns  for  Holbeck  were  made  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hague,  LL.B.,  who  terminated  his  remarks 
thus  "I  never  yet  refused  the  Sacrament  to  any  person." 

If  persons  failed  to  behave  properly  their  short-comings 
were  promulgated  and  the  whole  village  or  township  knew 
of  their  misdemeanour.  They  were  also  debarred  from 
the  Lord's  Table  and  were  not  permitted  to  partake  of  the 
sacrament  until  they  had  repented.  The  curates  of  Bramley 
and  Hunslet  had  such  among  their  flock  and  knew  it. 

The  curate  of  Bramley  Chapel  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Faber,  M.A.,  who  in  1764  stated  "The  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  is  administered  four  times  in  the  year:  viz., 
in  January,  April,  July  and  October,  on  some  such  days  as 
the  same  is  not  administered  at  the  Parish  Church.  It  is 
therefore  never  administered  here  on  Easter  Day  .  .  .  The 
number  of  Communicants  are  at  present,  on  an  exact 
calculation,  717,  including  dissenters;  the  number  who 
usually  receive  are  from  58  to  74.  I  have  refused  the 
Sacrament  to  one  woman  who  stood  excommunicated. 
She  behaved  decently  and  shewed  great  Penitence,  till  at 
her  very  earnest  Desire,  I  procured  the  sentence  to  be 
revoked,  since  which  time  she  has  been  re- admitted  to  the 
Lord's  Table  and  so  far  as  I  know  hath  continued  to  behave 
well  ever  since." 

In  the  chapelry  of  Hunslet  the  Holy  Sacrament  was 
administered  four  times  a  year;  viz.  The  first  Sunday  in 
the  New  Year  and  the  last  Sundays  in  March,  June  and 
September,  due  notice  being  given  the  Sunday  previous  to 
each.  The  Rev.  Henry  Crooke  made  a  further  statement 
saying  "There  are,  I  believe,  upwards  of  thirteen  Hundred 
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Communicants  within  my  Chapelry — of  these  there  are 
from  1 60  to  1 80  that  usually  receive.  At  the  last  Sacrament 
there  were  169  Communicants.  I  have  refused  the  Sacra- 
ment to  John  Walker,  my  dark  and  to  John  Addison  our 
Dog-whipper— for  Drunkeness,  in  Both.  I  dare  not  say 
I  have  any  great  Hopes  of  Reformation  in  either  of  them, 
especially  in  the  Dog-whipper." 

Thus  the  number  of  celebrations  of  the  sacrament  in  all 
the  chapelries  varied  but  little  during  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  was  very  similar  in  frequency  to 
other  churches  in  the  country  during  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  By  comparison,  George  Herbert, 
the  saintly  and  wise  priest  of  Bemerton  1630-163  2,  would 
feel  he  was  setting  a  high  standard  of  sacramental  administ- 
ration when  he  bade  a  priest  celebrate  "if  not  duly  once  a 
month  yet  at  least  five  or  six  times  a  year;  as  at  Easter, 
Christmas,  before  and  after  harvest  and  the  beginning  of 
Lent." 

Celebrations  at  the  Parish  Church  had  been  rare  until  the 
early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  it  was  Dr.  John 
Killingbeck,"  vicar  from  1690  to  171 5,  who  introduced  a 
monthly  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  which  is  said 
by  Thoresby  to  have  been  "duly  frequented  by  a  great 
number  of  devout  souls,"  and  it  was  during  his  vicariate 
that  plate  was  purchased  by  the  parishioners  in  1708. 

John  Wesley  was  an  occasional  visitor  to  Leeds  and  in 
his  journal  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  service  at 
Leeds  Parish  Church  in  1743;  the  date  is  May  29th.  "I 
went  to  the  great  church  (parish  church)  and  was  shewed  to 
the  minister's  pew.  Five  clergymen  were  there,  who  a 
little  confounded  me,  by  making  me  take  the  place  of  my 
elders  and  my  betters.  They  obliged  me  to  help  in  ad- 
ministering the  Sacrament.     I  assisted  with  eight  more 


Dr.  John  Killingbeck  was  born  at  Headinglcy  Hall  in  1649  baptized  at  Headingley  Chapel. 
His  widow  gave  two  Communion  Cups  to  the  Parish  Church  in  173 1.  See  numbers  5  and  6 
in  the  inventory. 
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ministers  for  whom  my  soul  was  much  drawn  out  in 
prayer.  But  I  dreaded  their  favour,  more  than  the  stones 
at  Sheffield."  At  the  time  John  Wesley  assisted  with  the 
sacrament,  Leeds  Parish  Church  possessed  four  cups,  six 
flagons,  six  large  patens  and  one  alms  dish. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  pair  of  communion 
cups  in  our  churches ;  sometimes  a  donor  has  given  the  two 
and  both  bear  the  same  date  letter,  those  at  St.  John's 
being  an  example.  Occasionally  a  replica  of  the  old  cup 
has  been  made  as  at  Headingley  and  Chapel- AUerton  and 
generally  it  is  a  faithful  reproduction.  A  few  of  our  Leeds 
churches  have  such  in  their  possession,  but  to  find  eight 
cups  all  very  similar  is  most  unusual.  It  is  strange  that  a 
succession  of  vicars  should  have  requested  donors  to  give 
replicas  of  the  original  cup  and  one  assumes  that  is  what 
happened  over  a  period  of  seventy  years  at  Leeds  Parish 
Church,  i.e.  1708  to  1781.  Some  thought  must  have  been 
given  regarding  the  shape  and  size  of  the  cups,  otherwise 
there  would  have  been  a  greater  diflFerence  between  them. 

Another  thought  arises  at  this  juncture.  What  happened 
between  the  years  1 610  to  1708?  was  there  but  one  cup  to 
communicate  the  large  congregations  over  a  period  of 
almost  one  hundred  years?  One  may  be  correct  in  assuming 
that  the  two  cups  at  St.  John  the  Evangelist  were  taken  to 
and  used  at  the  Leeds  Parish  Church  especially  at  Easter 
and  the  festivals,  otherwise  it  is  most  amazing  how  this 
church  kept  its  sacred  vessels  throughout  long  years, 
particularly  so  if  never  used. 

Realizing  the  fact  that  the  oldest  flagon  is  missing,  it  is 
well  worth  noting  that  Leeds  Parish  Church  had  six  flagons 
which  were  given  or  bought  between  the  years  1676  and 
1736,  a  space  of  sixty  years.  Two  bear  the  name  of  the 
donor  which  is  given  in  Nos.  i  and  4  in  the  inventory, 
two  were  purchased  by  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds  "Sumptibus 
Incolarum,"  the  remaining  two  flagons  may  have  been 
given.    Again,  it  seems  apparent  that  all  six  were  necessary; 
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if  not,  why  were  they  given  or  bought? 

It  was  the  2nd  May,  1 779  when  John  Wesley  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years  wrote  in  his  Journal,  ''Dr.  Kershaw,  the 
Vicar  of  Leeds,  desired  me  to  assist  him  at  the  Sacrament. 
It  was  a  solemn  season.  We  were  ten  clergymen  and  seven 
or  eight  hundred  communicants."  Wesley  adds  that  he 
preached  in  the  afternoon  and  found  no  want  for  strength. 

Large  congregations  was  not  the  only  reason  why 
numerous  vessels  had  to  be  used  at  the  service  of  Holy 
Communion  about  the  time  of  John  Wesley.  If  the  quant- 
ity and  size  of  the  flagons  used  between  the  Common- 
wealth period  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  any 
indication  of  the  amount  of  wine  consumed,  the  consum- 
tion  at  the  Leeds  Parish  Church  must  have  been  enormous, 
especially  so  at  Easter  and  the  festivals,  when  those  accus- 
tomed to  attending  the  chapelries  were  present.  During 
the  present  generation  and  for  many  years  past  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  communicants  to  take  a  mere  sip  of  wine 
when  administered,  but  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  our  forebears  applied  a  fuller  meaning 
to  the  sacred  words  "Drink  ye  all  of  this"  and  they  literally 
drank,  hence  a  logical  reason  for  the  quantity  of  cups  and 
flagons  which  were  in  use  at  the  Leeds  Parish  Church. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Whitkirk,  which  parish  em- 
braced the  surrounding  hamlets  and  villages  taking  the 
inhabitants  into  its  spiritual  care,  retains  many  of  its  ancient 
documents  among  which  are  the  churchwardens'  accounts 
for  purchases  and  payments  made  during  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  following  items  have  been 
extracted  from  the  years  1653/54  (one  ecclesiastical  year)." 

s.  d. 

1653  Payed  for  bread  and  two  Gallons  and  an 
halfe  of  wine  and  ^bread  att  Whitsun- 
tide Communions  10  8 


**     C;.  M.  Piatt  and  J.  W.  Morkill,  Reairds  of  the  Parish  of  Whitkirk^  p.  i  lo-i  1 1.    There  arc  many  more 
extracts  from  these  accounts  in  G,  E.  Kirk,  A  History  of  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  \t^hi/kirk, 

my 
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Payed  for  2  Gallons  and  3  Quarts  of 
Wine  and  bread  att  Michael  masse 
Communions  11  g 

Payed  for  bread  and  2  Gallons  and  an 
halfe  of  wine  att  Christmas  Communion        10  8 
1654  Payed  for  bread  and  for  15  Gallons  and 
3  Quarts  of  wine  for  all  ye  Communions 
att  Easter  3    5  i 

The  sum  of  i/6d.  was  paid  for  fetching  the  wine  which 
cost  6d.  per  pint. 

It  would  seem  that  the  partaking  of  the  Holy  Communion 
had  become  more  of  a  meal  than  a  sacramental  act,  and  the 
idea  of  sitting  around  the  Lord's  Board  or  Table  instead  of 
kneeling  before  it  is  confirmed  by  another  item  from  the 
same  book  of  accounts  i.e.  "1676/7  Pd  for  mending  the 
Forme  beyond  the  Communion  Table,  being  broken  downe 
at  widow  Tompson's  burial,  3d;""  hence  it  would  appear 
that  the  communion  table  did  not  stand  close  to  the  wall. 

Not  all  the  wine  bought  for  the  sacrament  was  always 
used  for  that  purpose  as  the  following  resolution  shews: 
the  extract  is  taken  from  the  Churchwardens'  Account  Book 
at  the  Church  of  Sandal  Magna  near  Wakefield.  First  day 
of  August  1734,  "It  was  ordered  at  the  same  time  and  place 
that  nothing  be  from  this  time  allowed  to  any  Church- 
warden or  other  person  to  be  spent  under  pretence  of  taking 
up  wine  for  the  Sacrament  and  that  no  greater  Quantity  of 
Wine  shall  be  at  any  time  taken  up  than  what  shall  be  first 
agreed  on  by  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  signified 
under  their  hands  to  the  Vintner  and  that  all  such  wine  be 
brought  directly  to  the  Vestry  and  there  kept  till  it  be  used 
at  the  Church."  This  decision  was  taken  by  the  minister 
and  parishioners. 

The  Rev.  William  Grimshaw,  when  Rector  of  Haworth, 
in  describing  a  visit  from  Whitefield  the  contemporary  of 


Ibid.,  p. 1 20, 
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Wesley,  says,  "Here  and  everywhere  about  us  he  had  more 
numerous  congregations  than  ever  before.  In  my  church 
he  assisted  me  in  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  to  as 
many  people  as  sipped  away  thirty  five  bottles  of  wine 
within  a  gill."  Wesley  in  his  Diary  under  the  date  May 
22nd,  1757,  writes,  "after  preaching  at  5  a.m.  I  took  horse 
for  Haworth,  I  suppose  there  were  nearly  1000  Communic- 
ants and  scarcely  a  trifler  among  them."  To  administer  the 
bread  to  such  large  congregations  it  evidently  became 
necessary  to  have  large  patens  and  a  number  of  them.  In 
Leeds  Parish  Church  there  are  eight  large  patens  each  as  big 
as  a  dinner  plate  (10"  diameter)  and  each  shaped  as  a  dinner 
plate ;  upon  two  of  these,  inclusive  in  the  Latin  inscription, 
is  the  name  of  the  donor,  whilst  five  are  engraved  in  Latin 
"In  usum  Ecclesie  de  Leeds"  i.e.  for  the  use  of  the  Church 
of  Leeds.  Although  they  are  never  used  nowadays,  they 
do  indicate  their  essentiality  in  the  Georgian  days,  lasting 
until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  were  all 
given  to  the  church  between  1720  and  1781. 

(b). 

A  fine  silver  alms  dish  warrants  more  than  casual  mention. 
This  dish  or  "decent  bason,"  so  called  in  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  is  so  inscribed  in  Latin,  that  its  owner- 
ship would  at  first  reading  appear  ambiguous  the  case 
endings  being  omitted  from  the  crucial  words  "Eccles.  D. 
Johan-Evang-de-Leeds — the  church  of  S.  John  the  Evange- 
list. The  full  Latin  inscription  on  the  dish  and  its  trans- 
lation are  given  in  the  inventory. 

The  donor  of  the  dish  was  Sarah  Robinson,  wife  of  the 
Revd.  Henry  Robinson,  minister  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
Church  from  1683  to  1696.  She  was  formerly  the  wife  of 
William  Hutchinson,  Alderman  and  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Mayor  of  Leeds  1672.  He  died  in  1682  at  the  age  of  53 
years.    They  had  ten  children  all  of  whom  died  young. 
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In  1684  on  the  4th  of  August  she  married  the  Revd. 
Henry  Robinson  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Leeds  and  after 
thirty-four  years  died  on  the  23  rd  of  July,  171 8;  she  was 
buried  in  the  "upper  division"  of  the  jchurch.  The  Revd. 
Henry  Robinson  was  the  son  of  the  Revd.  Henry  Robinson, 
Vicar  of  Leeds  163  2- 1646  and  grandson  of  Grace  Harrison 
sister  of  the  founder  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  Church. 
He  gave  the  life-size  portrait  of  his  great  uncle  John 
Harrison  to  the  church  where  it  now  hangs  on  the  west 
wall,  and  emulated  his  charitable  disposition  by  founding 
the  Church  of  Holy  Trinity  together  with  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings.  He  also  endowed  the  same  church.  His 
benefactions  to  Leeds  and  elsewhere  are  numerous  and  are 
recorded  on  a  modest  tablet  affixed  to  the  north  wall  in 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  where  he  is  buried  within  the  sanc- 
tuary. He  died  on  April  5th  1736  at  the  age  of  ninety 
years.  Rarely,  if  ever,  does  one  hear  the  name  of  the 
Revd.  Henry  Robinson  or  his  charities  mentioned;  truly 
the  good  is  often  interred  with  the  bones. 

The  silver  alms  dish  given  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Robinson  is 
mentioned  by  Ralph  Thoresby  in  his  Ducatus  of  171 5  as 
part  of  the  plate  of  the  Leeds  Parish  Church,  and  although 
the  "Church  of  St.  Peter"  is  not  inscribed  on  the  dish,  it  is 
conclusive  that  it  was  given,  consecrated  and  bestowed  upon 
the  altar  of  Leeds  Parish  Church. 

A  small  silver  salver  which  stands  on  three  feet  and  was 
made  in  1721  is  among  the  treasures  of  the  church.  Un- 
fortunately it  has  been  carelessly  handled ;  it  is  of  the  higher 
standard  silver  quality  and  bears  the  Britannia  marks  and 
would  be  made  and  pounced  during  the  last  year  of  the 
higher  standard  or  Britannia  quality  period. 

A  somewhat  unique  and  rare  piece  is  a  spoon  made  about 
1750.  It  is  used  as  an  "Intinction  Spoon"  for  adrninistering 
of  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine,  to  those"too'ill  to  take 
the  sacred  elements  by  hand.  The  bread  or  wafer  is 
placed  on  the  spoon  and  dipped  into  the  wine,  both 
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elements  being  administered  together.  More  details  are 
given  about  this  spoon  in  the  inventory  which  is  a  type 
with  hand-pierced  perforations  in  the  bowl. 

Before  passing  from  the  old  plate  of  Leeds  Parish  Church 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  those  conversant  with  silver  marks 
to  note  that  not  one  piece  bears  the  York  assay  mark. 
Nine  pieces  are  pounced  with  the  Britannia  mark  and  all 
are  London  make.  It  is  surely  most  singular  that  of  two 
dozen  pieces,  not  one  was  made  by  a  Yorkshireman  in  the 
county  of  York.    The  York  Assay  Office  closed  in  1858. 

All  the  plate  at  the  Leeds  Parish  Church  has  been  given 
to  or  bought  for  the  church  and  has  never  been  the  property 
of  some  other  church. 

(c). 

It  now  remains  to  adduce  a  few  remarks  about  the  modern 
plate  of  Leeds  Parish  Church,  and  the  addition  of  a  few 
details  about  church  plate  in  general  may  help  towards  a 
fuller  appreciation  of  some  of  the  treasures  in  our  churches. 
The  modern  plate  in  mind  is  that  given  and  made  since  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  particular  that 
made  during  the  last  century. 

Those  who  have  seen  only  the  modern  plate  in  use,  will 
not  readily  appreciate  the  difference  between  a  cup  and  a 
chalice,  and  as  the  term  chalice  is  often  applied  to  a  cup, 
those  who  do  so,  not  having  studied  the  difference  between 
them,  may  easily  confuse  the  two.  The  word  "chalice" 
was  expunged  from  the  Prayer  Book  in  1552  and  was  not 
re-inserted  until  1662,  this  being  by  law  our  present 
Prayer  Book.  By  observation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bowl 
of  the  chalice  is  usually  wide  and  shallow  whilst  that  of  the 
cup  is  deeper;  the  knop  on  the  stem  is  also  very  different. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  there  are  so  very  few  pre-Reforma- 
tion  chalices  in  existence,  but  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
plate  at  the  Reformation,  denuded  the  churches  so  complet- 
ely that  very  few  chalices  and  patens  of  mediaeval  make 
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survived.  Chalices  which  did  escape  the  hands  of  the 
destroyers  are  to-day  most  valuable  and  are  the  prized 
possession  of  the  churches  to  which  they  belong.  Happily 
there  are  just  a  few  in  Yorkshire  which  at  one  time  may 
have  been  privately  owned  and  later  given  back  to  the 
church  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  made. 

The  cup  has  been  the  prescribed  vessel  for  use  in  the 
church  since  the  Reformation  and  there  are  cups  still  in 
existence  which  were  made  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  sixth.  There  was  a  short  period  of  five  years  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  1553  to  1558,  when  the  chalice 
was  re-introduced,  but  as  most  chalices  had  been  melted 
down  after  being  sent  to  the  Jewel  House  in  London,  it 
was  not  an  easy  matter  to  confiscate  the  cup  if  it  had  been 
acquired. 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  church  plate  again 
came  into  the  cockpit  of  caprice  and  the  edict  was  promul- 
gated and  ratified  in  1561  that  chalices  had  to  be  melted 
down  or  confiscated  and  cups  made  to  take  their  place,  and 
so  far  as  the  writer  can  trace,  this  order  has  never  been 
rescinded. 

The  visitation  articles  of  Archbishop  Grindal,  in  1576, 
specially  inquired  "whether  you  have  in  your  Churches  and 
Chapels  a  fair  and  comely  Communion  Cup  of  Silver  and 
a  Cover  of  Silver  for  the  same,  which  may  serve  also  for  the 
ministration  of  the  Communion  Bread."  The  chalice  was 
a  pre-Reformation  vessel  and  its  re-appearance  is  contem- 
poraneous with  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  it  crept  into  use  again  about  that 
period. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  amount  of  plate  taken  from 
our  cathedrals  and  abbeys  merely  to  be  destroyed  by  fanatical 
violence  during  the  period  of  the  dissolution,  but  some 
conception  might  be  derived  when  we  remember  that  the 
assessors  of  HenryjVIII  placed  the  value  of  £c^oo  upon  the 
plate  at  Fountains  Abbey  which  would  mean  about  2;  20,000 
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in  to-day's  currency.  What  a  magnificent  array  of  plate 
would  be  seen  at  Fountains  whenever  it  was  displayed,  as  it 
would  be  at  the  festivals  of  the  Church. 

The  advisors  of  Edward  VI  were  no  different  in  the 
treatment  of  church  plate  from  those  of  Henry  VIII,  for  by 
the  year  1552,  they  had  purloined  everything  that  could  be 
seized  in  order  to  carry  on  the  expedition  to  Scotland  and 
to  pay  the  garrisons  at  Calais  and  elsewhere.  It  is  recorded 
that  in  15  50/1  church  plate  to  the  weight  of  2,000  ounces  of 
gold  and  almost  100,000  ounces  of  silver  were  sent  to  the 
mint  for  conversion  into  coin;  thus  the  church  was  denuded 
of  its  treasure  in  plate  and  it  is  certain  that  the  true  loss 
sustained  could  never  be  fully  assessed  or  replaced. 

As  a  point  of  extreme  interest,  to  cite  to-day's  value  of  a 
pre-Reformation  chalice  and  paten  when  put  up  for  auction 
in  London  as  recently  as  October  1947,  the  authorities  of 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  paid  ^^2,500  for  a  chalice 
and  paten  made  in  15 18.  These  had  formerly  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  of 
Oxburgh  Hall,  who  lived  during  the  period  of  religious 
strife  15 II- 15 83.  He  declared  for  Queen  Mary  on  the 
death  of  Edward  VI  and  no  doubt  hid  these  vessels  during 
those  troublous  times. 

Passing  on  to  the  Elizabethan  cups,  there  was  no  definite 
rule  laid  down  regarding  the  size  and  style  of  these  vessels 
but  those  which  are  to  be  seen  are  usually  beautifully 
proportioned  and  are  fine  examples  of  silversmith's  art. 
They  are  occasionally  found  to  be  complete  with  cover, 
which  was  and  still  is  often  used  as  a  paten. 

The  style  of  the  cup  changed  slightly  during  Jacobean 
and  Carolean  times  but  without  doubt  many  cups  made 
between  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  the  civil  war  disappeared 
during  the  disturbed  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  as 
quite  a  number  of  old  cups  bear  the  date  of  the  Restoration 
or  thereabout,  1662,  this  date  coinciding  with  that  of  the 
revised  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
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We  do  know  that  during  the  Commonwealth  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  proscribed  and  no  services  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  Church  of  England  were  permitted. 
The  clergy  who  dared  to  uphold  the  church  were  deprived 
of  their  livings,  some  being  incarcerated  for  their  loyalty 
to  the  faith,  the  Vicar  of  Leeds  being  one  of  them. 

The  sacraments  of  the  church  were  disdained  and  some 
registers  of  baptisms  indicate  how  few  were  baptised  in  the 
church  during  those  rigid  and  factious  Puritanical  times. 
That  fonts  were  thrown  out  is  evident  by  the  number  in  our 
churches  bearing  the  date  of  the  Restoration.  According 
to  the  Leeds  Corporation  records  under  the  date  3rd  Feb. 
1662,  "an  eight  fold  assessment"  was  ordered  to  reimburse 
the  churchwardens"  "severall  great  summes  of  money" 
which  they  had  "expended  and  laid  out  about  the  repay  res 
of  the  Parish  Church  of  the  said  Town  and  about  the 
Erecting  of  a  font  for  the  more  Reverent  administring  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  of  Baptisme."  This  old  font  was 
displaced  and  a  new  one  erected  in  1883 ;  the  old  font  is  still 
in  the  church. 

The  ordinance  promulgated  by  the  Commonwealth  in 
1644  stipulated  that  fonts  should  not  only  be  taken  away  but 
should  be  defaced,  and  it  would  appear  that  cups  received 
similar  treatment  by  the  number  which  bear  the  hallmark  or 
date  of  the  Restoration.  Many  churches  were  robbed  of 
their  sacred  vessels,  the  cathedrals  in  particular  being 
subject  to  the  marauder.  There  are  those  who  suggest 
that  the  silver  was  handed  over  to  an  authority  in  order  to 
help  the  cause  of  King  Charles  I  as  was,  supposedly,  the 
silver  of  Westminster  Abbey  but  the  premises  for  that 
suggestion  is  somewhat  weak.  If  the  silver  of  West- 
minster Abbey  were  handed  over  for  the  King's  cause 
the  reason  may  have  been  that  the  Abbey  was  a  "Royal 
Peculiar." 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  King  did  not  require  fonts  to 
assist  him  over  his  many  troubles  and  the  fact  that  such  a 
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quantity  of  fonts  and  cups  bear  the  date  of  the  Restoration, 
is  sufhcient  testimony  as  to  what  happened.  The  idea  of 
yielding  up  the  cups  of  our  churches  in  support  of  the  King, 
is  scarcely  evidence  when  the  vessels  of  the  two  great 
sacraments  were  treated  in  identically  the  same  way. 

At  the  Restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  1660  when  Charles 
II  became  king  by  lawful  right  the  services  of  the  church 
were  gradually  restored  and  many  of  the  clergy  re-instated 
to  the  benifices  they  had  held  previous  to  the  upheaval. 
The  cup  again  became  a  sacred  vessel  of  the  church  and  was 
in  demand  from  the  silversmith. 

Because  of  the  increasing  population,  congregations 
.likewise  increased  during  the  Georgian  times  and  the  idea 
was  conceived  that  cups  be  made  larger,  but,  unfortunately, 
many  in  existence  are  uncomely  in  design  the  silversmith 
failing  to  retain  the  balance  and  proportion  so  ably  achieved 
by  the  Elizabethan  craftsmen.  This  was  probably  the 
reason  for  the  re-introduction  of  the  chalice  in  the  early 
Victorian  days,  but  the  first  to  be  used  at  Leeds  Parish 
Church  (a  pair)  were  given  in  1869,  tbese  being  plated 
silver. 

Two  years  later  a  rather  valuable  chalice  was  given  which 
is  set  with  semi-precious  stones  (donor  not  traced),  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  century  a  further  addition  was  made 
of  a  silver  chalice  the  donor  being  Dr.  Talbot  then  Vicar  of 
Leeds.  It  is  dated  1895.  There  are  companion  patens 
with  the  plated  and  jewelled  chalices. 

A  very  beautiful  and  costly  paten,  made  in  1869,  in  which 
are  inserted  six  gold  coins,  records  a  tragedy  of  well  nigh  a 
century  ago  which  happened  in  Spain.  The  style  is 
uncommon,  details  being  given  in  the  inventory;  the  coins 
are  almost  in  mint  condition.  There  is  something  very 
personal  about  this  paten,  the  coins  being  in  the  pocket  of 
Mr.  George  Benjamin  Maule  at  the  time  he  met  his  death. 
The  paten  is  the  work  of  a  craftsman  silversmith. 

The  verge  or  mace  carried  by  the  verger  on  ceremonial 
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occasions  is  the  official  emblem  of  his  authority.  It  is  used 
in  cathedrals  and  in  many  of  our  large  parish  churches  and 
is  borne  by  the  verger  when  preceding  the  clergy  in  proces- 
sion and  also  when  conducting  the  preacher  or  lector  to  and 
from  his  stall  The  Leeds  Parish  Church  did  not  possess 
a  verge  until  1941  when  a  chorister  of  many  years  presented 
one  to  the  church  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife  and  in  gratitude 
for  the  privilege  of  singing  in  the  choir  for  over  50  years. 
The  style  of  the  Parish  Church  verge  is  unusual,  a  detailed 
description  being  given  in  the  inventory.    See  Plate  XIII . 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  the  plate  of  Leeds  Parish  Church 
covers  a  period  of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  which 
also  gives  an  indication  how  the  silversmith  has  played  his 
part  in  the  making  of  sacred  vessels  for  use  of  the  church. 

The  chalice  made  from  precious  metal  has  been  a  vessel 
of  the  church  since  the  year  847,  when  it  was  decreed  by  the 
Council  of  Rheims,  that  if  gold  were  not  used  for  the 
making  of  the  chalice,  then  silver  must  be  used.  We  have 
very  little  information  regarding  the  shape  and  size  of  these 
early  vessels  but  we  do  know  something  about  those  made 
and  used  during  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  as 
specimens  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  bishops  and 
priests  and  there  are  a  few  in  existence  which  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  destroyer  during  the  troublous  times  of  the 
church. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  chalice  indicate  that  it  was  a 
vessel  with  a  wide  shallow  bowl  having  two  handles  and  a 
round  spreading  foot.  By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
smaller  bowls  were  introduced  which  were  made  without 
handles ;  these  vessels,  had  a  short  stem  with  a  knop  and  a 
plain  circular  foot;  this  type  or  a  variation  from  it  was  used 
almost  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Later,  chalices  had  hexagonal  feet,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  they  were  embelUshed  by  the  addition  of 
toes  to  the  six  points  of  the  foot,  the  knop  and  stem  being 
wrought  separately.    A  fine  example  from  Yorkshire  of  a 
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pre-Reformation  chalice  is  that  in  the  possession  of  Goath- 
land  Church.*'  Just  previous  to  the  Reformation,  c.1510, 
the  foot  of  the  chaHce  was  again  ahered  to  a  six  lobed  or 
scalloped  style  with  flowing  feet.  If  the  silversmith  thought 
of  adornment  he  would  embellish  five  of  the  spandrels  with 
leaves  of  the  vine  and  on  the  sixth  engrave  the  crucified 
Saviour  or  the  sacred  monogram  I.H.C.  Often  the  knop 
was  jewelled,  for  nothing  was  too  beautiful  for  use  in  the 
service  of  the  church  and  in  particular  the  service  of  the 
Eucharist.    See  Plate  XIV, 

The  Church  has  beend  escribed  as  the  nursing  mother  of 
the  arts  and  the  few  things  that  survived  the  Reformation, 
be  they  of  precious  metal  worked  into  pieces  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal use,  illuminated  manuscripts,  sculpture  or  wood  carving, 
all  testify  to  the  high  standard  of  workmanship  in  pre- 
Reformation  days,  but  the  articles  for  use  on  the  Altar  seem 
to  have  been  of  super-excellence. 

In  the  year  141 5  the  Council  of  Constance  decreed  that 
the  cup  be  absolutely  forbidden  to  the  laity,  but  although  it 
was  thus  restricted  it  was  still  an  essential  vessel  and  in 
demand  from  the  silversmith.  In  November  1547  Parlia- 
ment enacted  that  sacrament  in  both  kinds  be  allowed  the 
laity,  hence  the  chalice  was  restored  after  a  period  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

Another  type  of  chalice  was  known  as  a  coffin  chalice. 
When  a  bishop  or  priest  died  it  was  the  custom  to  place  a 
chalice  in  the  coffin  for  burial  with  him  but  not  to  con- 
secrate it;  these  chalices  were  made  purposely  for  burial; 
those  buried  with  the  higher  dignatories  were  often  of 
silver  whilst  those  placed  with  the  priest  were  either  pewter 
or  lateen.  This  ritual  emanated  from  the  Constitutions  of 
Henry  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester  11 30,  who  recom- 
mended for  the  use  of  the  Church  "two  chalices,  one  of 
silver  for  celebration  the  other  of  pewter,  not  consecrated. 


'^    Sec  pUtc  Xlll. 
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which  is  to  be  buried  with  the  priest."  There  was  a 
pewter  coffin  chalice  of  Norman  style  to  be  seen  in  Heysham 
Church  which  until  recently,  was  in  a  fair  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  chalice  was  placed  in  a  cavity  in  the  wall  behind 
glass  but  vandals  broke  the  glass  and  took  away  the  chalice. 
It  was  found  some  days  later  on  the  shore  at  Heysham 
much  mutilated  and  beyond  repair.  The  fragments  have 
been  replaced  in  the  wall.  A  pewter  chalice  and  paten  were 
found  in  a  stone  coffin  at  Westminster  Abbey  in  191 3  the 
burial  of  which  had  taken  place  in  1246.  This  chaUce  has  a 
broad  shallow  bowl  with  slightly  projecting  lip,  a  round 
stem  with  ring  as  knop  and  a  circular  foot  almost  a  replica 
of  the  Heysham  chalice.  There  is  a  fine  example  of  a 
silver  coffin  chalice  at  York  Minster  which  was  made  c.  1 340 ; 
it  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Melton. 

Successive  periods  brought  about  a  variation  in  the 
standard  of  silver;  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and 
Edward  VI  its  quality  generally  deteriorated  and  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  church  suffered  in  consequence;  the  propor- 
tion of  fine  silver  used  against  that  of  alloy  was  debased  to 
almost  30%  of  fine  silver  with  70%  alloy. 

Queen  Elizabeth  restored  the  standard  of  silver  to 
sterling  proportion  as  used  in  the  time  of  Edward  I  at 
which  standard  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

There  was  of  course  the  higher  or  Britannia  Standard 
which  occupied  the  years  1696  to  1720  and  occasionally  one 
finds  a  piece  of  this  quality  made  after  1720.  The  standard 
of  Sterling  quality  has  18  dwts  of  alloy  added  to  11  02s. 
2  dwts  of  silver  to  form  12  02s.  Troy  weight  of  standard 
silver,  which  is  often  termed  ",925  fine."  The  standard  of 
"iferitannia"  is  formed  by  adding  10  dwts  of  alloy  to  11  oz. 
10  dwts.  of  pure  silver  and  is  known  as  ".959  fine 

It  was  also  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  1562,  that  a  Convocation  was  held  in  London 
when  matters  relating  to  doctrine,  articles,  rites  and 
discipline  were  settled,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  shape  of 
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the  communion  cup  may  have  been  determined  at  that 
Council,  but  suffice  to  say  whether  a  shape  and  size  were 
agreed  upon  or  not  the  Elizabethan  craftsmen  made  vessels 
which  have  not  been  superseded  either  in  shape  or  balance 
of  design. 

Thus  has  the  silversmith  played  his  part  in  making 
vessels  of  the  church  for  sacred  use  and  because  of  the  care 
which  the  church  has  bestowed  upon  its  old  plate,  these 
vessels  have  become  a  source  of  continual  interest  to  the 
silversmith  of  modern  times  and  the  connoisseur  alike,  for 
it  is  to  the  church  they  turn  when  seeking  information  and 
the  work  or  marks  of  the  craftsmen  of  days  long  since  gone 
by. 

Fortunately  it  is  but  seldom  one  reads  of  a  church 
disposing  of  its  old  plate  and  it  is  most  disturbing  if  one 
learns  that  it  is  being  sent  for  public  auction,  for  surely  it  is 
wrong  to  divorce  communion  vessels  from  their  purpose 
after  they  have  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  and 
His  Altar,  especially  so  if  given  by  some  pious  donor. 
The  church  is  rich  in  the  possession  of  beautiful  things,  and 
if  one  is  privileged  to  handle  or  examine  these  vessels 
surely  it  must  be  with  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  veneration 
because  of  their  dedication.  The  vessels  used  on  the  Lord's 
Table  can  never  become  commonplace;  they  are  truly 
sacred  because  they  are  used  to  perpetuate  the  Divine 
Sacrifice,  especially  the  cup  or  chalice  and  paten,  as  they 
hold  the  consecrated  elements  used  in  the  Service  of  Holy 
Communion.  They  are  also  the  link  between  those  who 
served  God  and  the  church  in  their  day  and  generation  in 
bygone  days,  and  those  who  endeavour  to  do  so  to-day. 
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